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R. J. REYNOLDS 
President of the 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


North Carolina Shows How 
to Advertise 


Trying to tell the story of 
North Carolina in our limited 
space would be pretty much like 
trying to condense Shakespeare 
into short-story form. 

We must hew closely to our 
theme — advertising — and North 
Carolina furnishes us conspicuous 
_ examples of advertising success. 

Along about 1870, at a time 
when the Civil War was fresh in 
the memories of men and _ its 
scars still unhealed, a young man, 
who had started life as a tobacco- 
factory laborer, conceived a sound 
selling idea. The idea seems ele- 
mentary, but its worth is attested 
by its remarkably successful de- 
velopment. 

The young man inclined to the 
theory that better tobacco, and 
truth in selling it, would win 


more customers than a fancy de- 
scription of common tobacco. Ac- 
cordingly, he bought the best 
tobacco grown, manufactured it, 
loaded a wagon with it and drove 
through the North Carolina moun- 
tains, calling upon farmers and 
selling them a year’s tobacco sup- 
ply, often taking produce in ex- 
change. 


Each trip was more: successful 
than the last. Farmers learned to 
depend upon the genial young 
manufacturer-merchant and _ his 
wares. 

Thus was formed the founda- 
tion for the R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Company, which was estab- 
lished in 1875 at Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, by the young 
man whose name it bore and who 
is to-day its president—not so 


(The Ayer & Son advertisement is continued on page 61) 
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The Extra Ounce 


Two fighters battle 18 
rounds on even terms. In 
the 19th round one of 
them hits the other a tap 
which in the first round 
would have been brushed 
aside unnoticed. That 
extra ounce makes him 
a champion and_ the 
other man a “second 
rater.” 


Two college crews row 
five miles neck and neck. 
In the last hundred yards 
one of them noses the 
other out by ten yards— 
or perhaps only two. The 
onlookers must wait the 
Judge’s decision to know 
who won—yet that extra 
ounce is a// that counts 
in the final result. 


* * 


There is an extra ounce 
in advertising. It lies in 
the power of a paper 
with its readers. 


Standard Farm Papers 
not only deal practically 
with farm _ problems; 


they do more: they con- 
fine their editorials to the 
problems of a given class 
or a given farm section. 


And in that. section 
their word is law. That 
is the extra ounce which 
produces winning results 
to advertisers. 


TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


ARE 
FARM PAPERS OF KNOWN 
VALUE 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 

The Indiana Farmer 

The Farmer, St. Paul 

The Ohio Farmer 

The Michigan Farmer 

Prairie Farmer, Chicago 

Pennsylvania Farmer 

The Breeder’s Gazette 

Hoard’s Dairyman 

Wallaces’ Farmer 

Kansas Farmer 

Progressive Farmer, Birminghan 
Members Audit Bureau of Circulativns. 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC, 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, INC., 
Western Representatives, 
Advertising Bldg, 

Chicago. 
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Registered U. 8. Patent 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 


Ey ‘ERED AS SECOND-CLass MatTER AT THE NEw York, N. Y., Post Orrice June 29, 1893. 


New York, Fepruary 10, 1916 No. 6 


Vor. XCIV 


When the Key to Broader Markets 
Hangs in the Factory 


How the Rochester Stamping Company Discovered the Opportunities in 
Its Factory Equipment 


Based on an Interview by R. E. Dildine with 


L. S. Foulks 


Secretary and Sales Manager of the Rochester Stamping Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


‘T HERE are probably dozens of 
manufacturers—and some of 
them doubtless read Printers’ INK 
—who have under their control the 
factory equipment which would 
enable them to lift their whole 
business out of the domain which 
is governed by price competition 
and place it firmly upon a founda- 
tion of consumer good will. With- 
out any very great investment in 
new machinery, and without seri- 
ous disarrangement of manufac- 
turing processes, they might be en- 
abled not only to reach a broader 
market but a better market. It 
has been done repeatedly and will 
be done again. Ten years hence 
it will be interesting to see how 
many more manufacturers have 
accomplished it. 

Every advertising agency can 
point out from one to fifty or 
more concerns which ought to be 
advertising, yet feel that adver- 
tising cannot profitably be applied 
to their present business. Some 
of these concerns really look with 
envy upon the manufacturer who 
has been able to standardize his 
product through advertising, and 
who can depend upon the good 
will of the consumer as insurance 
against the assaults of competition 
based on price alone. “But we 
cannot expect the consumer to 
grow enthusiastic over ash-cans, 
or clothes-pins, or dish-towels,” 
they say. “You cannot get very 
far with the quality appeal for 
products which are utterly com- 


monplace and without human in- 
terest.” 

No. But the same factory equip- 
ment which makes ash-cans can 
be used to turn out specialties in 
stamped metal—articles which do 
possess the quality appeal, and 
which can be featured in a human 
interest way. It only requires a 
study of the scope of the factory 
from the merchandising stand- 
point. This is the story of how 
it was done in one instance, and 
is an indication of what might well 
be accomplished in many other 
fields. 


AT FIRST, BUSINESS WAS COMMON- 
PLACE 


Up to about ten years ago, the 
Rochester Stamping Company had 
concentrated effort on a staple line 
of stamped-metal household uten- 
sils of the type used mostly in 
kitchens and laundries. It had 
developed a substantial but rather 
commonplace business in staple ne- 
cessities, comprising about 16 dif- 
ferent articles, ranging from tea- 
kettles to ash-cans, 

The 1915 catalogue of the 
company is an imposing volume 
of 150 pages that illustrates and 
describes approximately 1,000 dif- 
ferent items that are now listed 
as the Rochester Stamping Com- 
pany’s products. 

This development in the scope 
of production has been almost en- 
tirely on what the company des- 
ignates as its Royal-Rochester line 


Table of Contents on page 150 
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of fancy household utilities. The 
different articles in this line are 
much too numerous to mention, 
but they include practically every 
device used in a home that can be 
made of drawn metal, such as serv- 
ice dishes of all kinds and heating 
appliances operated by electricity 
or otherwise. 

Over 15,000 dealers in this coun- 
try and a limited number abroad 


America’’ Christmas. 


Royal~Rochester 


AR or no war, the giver of 
gifts will soon be getting 
ready to ‘keep Christmas.”’ 
Owing to the shortage of imported 
goods, this will bé largely a ‘made in 


has increased from $300,000 to 
$900,000. 


JUST STAPLES IN THE BEGINNING 


The Rochester Stamping Com- 
pany was launched in a very mod- 
est way and developed its own 
resources as it went along. In 
1888 M. F. Robeson, then a sales- 
man for the Central Stamping 
Company of New York, advanced 
a little money to help 
two young men start 
a small local business 
in Rochester. It was 
then called the Roch- 
ester Stamping 
Works. 

This was in the 
pioneer days of the 
stamping process by 


Folks will be looking for out-of-the 
ordinary articles in fancy nickel ware— 
in novel shapes—in artistic designs. 

What will they find in your win- 
dows—on your shelves? 

On this page we show a few of the 
pew Royal-Rochesters. Our big cata- 
log, illustrated in colors, (just out) will 
post you more fully regarding the many 
advantages of the entire Royal-Roches- 
ter line. If you are interested in a 
profita. 2 ‘‘made-in-America’’ way to 
meet the gift-hunters, write for 2 copy 
without delay. 


Rochester Sunping Co. 


Rochester, N. 
New York Show Rooms; neh Ave 


which metal is drawn 
into shape instead of 
being molded to a 
form and spun. The 
stamping process re- 
duced the cost of pro- 
duction of copper 
nickel-plated goods 
from 10 to 50 per 
cent, depending on 





SAMPLE OF THE APPEAL TO DEALERS USED IN TRADE 


PUBLICATIONS 


now sell Royal-Rochester ware in 
addition to other products made 
and distributed by ~the Roch- 
ester Stamping Company. What 
was originally the pampered child 
of a prosperous staple business has 
indeed literally outstripped and 
supplanted the parent line as the 
dominant factor of the enterprise. 

In fact, during the last half of 
the 27 years of its existence, the 
company has developed three times 
the volume of business it did in 
the first half, and its capitalization 


percolatia 
auahes the fam famous 


oe _ took charge of the 


the nature of the 
product. 

The concern began 
by making tea-kettles, 
tea-pots and coffee- 
pots, and gradually 
developed a few other 
goods of a similar 
character. After the 
business got under 
; headway, Robeson 





selling end and was 
the directing head of 
the company until his 
death in 1905. He 
was succeeded by his 
eldest son, George 
W. Robeson, who is now president 
of the company. From the begin- 
ning, the company planned to 
make only high-grade goods, al- 
though the products were of an 
ordinary staple character. There 
has been no attempt to compete 
with other lines on a price basis. 
M. F. Robeson’s policy was to put 
all the quality possible into the 
goods and then fix the price that 
it was necessary to get. 

The business prospered under 
that plan and the possibilities of 
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Reader Confidence 
and 


he Christian Herald 


You don’t pay for the influence 
but you get it. 


The reason for the Christian Herald’s 
hold on its 300,000 homes is two-fold: 
Its unerring appeal to the religious 
instinct in men and women, and its 
success in catering to the news instinct 
of the type of substantial people who 
live in prosperous towns of less than 
50,000 inhabitants. 


As a measure of the completeness 
of its hold on its readers, 79% renew 
their Christian Herald subscrip- 
tions. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are invested yearly accord- 
ing to the advice of The Christian 
Herald. Over four million dollars 
have been sent to it by subscribers 
to be applied to Christian Herald 
world-wide charities. 


May we suggest that you take an hour 
or two some evening to study The 
Christian Herald? Then you will 
appreciate its influence, and you will 
understand why it enjoys such an un- 
precedented degree of Reader Confidence. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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expansion became more evident as 
various additions were made to 
the line. Robeson saw what he 
thought to be a wide field for a 
well-made line of table utensils 
such as serving dishes, percolators 
and casseroles, and he had suc- 
ceeded in getting such a line about 
ready for development at the time 
of his death. 

The following year marked the 


INK 


50 men now work the country with 
a fine-tooth comb from coast to 
coast. 

When Royal-Rochester ware was 
put on the market, the compaiiy 
had already secured a good distri- 
bution for its staple line in hard- 
ware stores and in some depari- 
ment stores. 

Initial efforts to secure distribu 
tion for the new line were base: 





Royal- Rochester 


Cold Water Percolators 


T IS good-bye to “‘hit-or-miss 
coffee” when this percolator 
greets you on the table. 

And it is quick. 

Just watch! 

Simply put ground coffee into 
the aluminum basket and the 
cold water into the pot. Place 
on the stove. Then forget it. 

Busy yourself with 


Rochester Percolator will stay 
busy e the finest essence 
of the coffee’s fragrant aroma. t 


_ Serve the delicious clear brew 
perco- 


The model shown above comes 
in me nickel, 5, 7 and 9 cup 
sizes, ices $2.50, $2.75 and 
$3.25. (ing Canada, $3.25, $3-75 
and $4.25.) 

You can select from dozens of 
varieties and styles of Royal- 
Rochester Percolators. They 
come in Royal nickel, Colonial 
copper, Aluminum and China— 
for stove use or electric or alcohol 
heating. Prices from $2.00 up. 

Remember when you buy a 
Royal-Rochester Percolator 
from a Royal-Rochester dealer 
you are getting the perfect per- 
nae apparatus. Good fora 


on the idea of utili: 
ing these trade con 
nections and th 
dealer good will tha 
had already been 
established. Tha: 
method was effectiv 
to a limited degree, 
but it soon becam« 
evident that the sell- 
ing campaign lacked 
force. Dealers gen- 
erally did not seem 
to enthuse over the 
line or grasp its sales 
and profit possibili- 
ties as the company 
thought they should. 
Reports from. sales- 
men indicated that it 
was up-hill work to 
interest dealers in the 
new goods. The sales 


something 
else for 15 minutes. Your Royal- 


record showed that, 
while some progress 
was being made, dis- 
tribution was spotty 
and re-orders not as 
frequent or as large 





AP jap or fecal” Byer opr mopcal 
table ubilities, write us. We will direct you. 


Rochester Stamping Company 


New York Show Rooms, 200 Fifth Avenue 





Rochester, N. Y. 


as might be expected. 
WHY SALES LAGGED 
In seeking the rea- 








TYPICAL NATIONAL COPY USED IN THE ROYAL-ROCHESTER 


CONSUMER CAMPAIGN 


beginning of the company’s big ex- 
pansive move to create a broader 
market. 

It had required considerable time 
to build up the business to a point 
where facilities and equipment for 
production and distribution were 
adequate to handle the new line. 
In the early days the output of 
the factory was sold by one sales- 
man—who, by the way, is still 
with the company. The selling or- 
ganization has been _ increased 
gradually until a force of about 


sons for this ap- 
parent lack of in- 
terest on the part of 
dealers, the company 
made several interesting discov- 
eries. For one thing, the retail 
trade as a class did not take the 
company seriously as a producer 
of fancy goods. The house had 
built its reputation ona staple line. 
Its standing in that respect was in 
one sense an obstacle rather than 
a help in creating dealer interest 
for its high-class specialties. Royal- 
Rochester ware was unknown to 
either dealers or consumers. It 
had no standing in trade channels 
(Continued on page 109) 
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NEEDLECRAFT 


concentrates upon the great- 
est market in America, the 
towns of 15,000 inhabitants 
and less. Here lie two-fifths 
of all the homes of the nation, 


dwellings made beautiful by 


the work of woman’s hands. 


NEEDLECRAFT 


Three Quarters of a Million Guaranteed 


1 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Manager 
ROBERT B. JOHNSTON, Western Manager 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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—from America’s 
Business Leaders for 
Mr. Finn’s new book 
indicates how keenly 
they are interested in 
real, constructive help 
on Merchandising and 
Advertising prob- 

lems. It is big-gun 
ammunition for The 
Day’s Battle. Have 
you received YOUR 
copy of this notable 
contribution to the 
literature of Twenti- 
eth Century Selling— 
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—| New Edition 
‘+ Demanded 


—just off the press. 
A most beautiful 
specimen of the print- 
ing art. We shall be 
glad to mail a copy of 
‘Bigger, Better Busi- 
ness” to any execu- 
tive who writes upon 
his business station- 
ery. We are especi- 
ally glad to send it to 
advertising managers 
and sales managers. 
It contains chapters of 
special interest to the 
latter. Please address 


NICHOLS-FINN 
ADVERTISING Co. 


Sim 222 SO. STATE 

ST.. CHICAGO 

200 FIFTH AV., 
NEW YORK 
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Agency Seeks Com- 
plete Post Office Circula- 
tion Reports in Vain 


Offers to Instal Its Own Clerical 
Staff for the Work, and a Sena- 
tor Pleads with Postmaster- 
General, All to No Account— 
Routine Would Be Upset, Objec- 
tion Offered 


Special Washington Correspondence 


PROMINENT advertising 

agency recently made a su- 
preme effort to gain possession of 
the circulation figures of all news- 
papers in the United States report- 
ing to the Post Office Department 
under the so-called publicity law. 
The agency enlisted the services 
of a United States Senator and 
he made a personal appeal to the 
Postmaster-General to waive in 
this instance the rule that, be- 
cause of lack of clerical help in 
the department, there can be no 
compliance with requests for cir- 
culation figures covering a num- 
ber of newspapers. 

The request from the advertis- 
ing agency that made this latest 
attempt to break down the ruling 
of the Post Office Department 
differed in one important respect 
from all predecessors. It was the 
proposition of the Senator who 
saw the Postmaster-General that 
the agency whose spokesman he 
was would send to Washington 
its own force of clerks and tem- 
porarily instal them in the depart- 
ment to transcribe the latest cir- 
culation figures of record, there- 
by overcoming, supposedly, the 
objection of the postal officials 
that they have not sufficient help 
to comply with requests for com- 
prehensive circulation statistics. 

All to no avail, however, was 
this fresh effort to gain access 
to the files of newspaper state- 
ments at the Post Office Depart- 
ment. It was argued at the de- 
partment that the entry of a corps 
of strange clerks would upset de- 
partmental routine, and depart- 
mental routine being a sacred 
thing, this was enough to induce 
a refusal, especially in view of 
the fact that the department is 
just now endeavoring to handle 


INK 


an increased volume of busiiess 
with a short-handed clerical force. 
Although the Postmaster-Gen¢ral 
opened up again the whole s:b- 
ject, the outcome was to leave 
the status of things precisely 
where they were before. 


INFORMATION GIVEN SPARINGL’ 


As matters’ stand and heve 
stood for some time past, the »f- 
fice of the Third Assistant Po:t- 
master-Gereral will comply with 
“reasonable” requests for the in- 
formation on file in statemerits 
from newspapers and other pe- 
riodicals. It is difficult to pin 
the officials down as to just what 
they mean by “reasonable,” but 
as adduced in practice it seems to 
signify requests for the circuta- 
tion figures or other information 
covering only one or two news- 
papers. More extensive requests 
—even requests for circulation 
figures on all the newspapers in 
a single city—have usually, if not 
always, met with denial on the 
stereotyped plea of lack of cler- 
ical force. 

It is anderaned that in certain 
instances advertising agents who 
failed to get satisfaction in their 
correspondence with the depart- 
ment have fared a little better by 
sending to Washington repre- 
sentatives who managed to obtain 
at first hand figures covering a 
number of papers in one city or 
section. However, the officials 
will not confirm the above, and 
they do not admit that a personal 
visit to the department will yield 
any more extensive circulation 
statistics than an application by 
mail. 

Requests are yet being received 
all the while from advertisers and 
advertising agents who seek news- 
paper circulation figures, but there 
has been during the past year a 
noticeable falling off in the vol- 
ume of such requests. An out- 
sider might attribute such falling 
off to despair over the attitude 
of the postal officials, but at the 
department there is a belief that 
advertisers and advertising agents 
are now obtaining the informa- 
tion they would like to obtain 
from the department by consu!t- 
ing the circulation statements 5 
published in the newspapers. In- 
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Clothing Advertisements 
with their strong appeal 


to the instincts of men 
are prepared by the 


CHELTENHAM 
Advertising Agency 
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deed, in the recent conference 
with the Postmaster-General, re- 
garding the latest requests for 
circulation figures, one of the 
subordinate officials in the de- 
partment made the ingenuous ar- 
gument: “Every time we give out 
a circulation statement we de- 
prive the publisher of an oppor- 
tunity to sell a copy of his news- 
paper.” 


FIGURES ARE HARD TO GET 


To a representative of Print- 
ERS’ Inx, who cited a-few of the 
problems involved, the Post Of- 
fice Department officials admitted 
the difficulties of collecting cir- 
culation figures from the pub- 
lished statements. These difficul- 
ties are the more numerous from 
the fact that it is the policy in 
the office of the Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General to be as le- 
nient as possible with publishers. 
The publisher who “buries” his 
circulation statement is seldom 
if ever remonstrated with, and 


the existing interpretation of the. 


law allows a publisher a consid- 
erable margin of time in which 
to make publication, thus render- 
ing it necessary for an inquisi- 
tive advertiser or agent to consult 
perhaps six to ten different is- 
sues of a newspaper in order to 
locate the statement, instead of 
finding it invariably, as might be 
expected, in the issue of April 1 
and October 1, or on the preced- 
ing day in each instance. 

One point upon which curiosity 
has been manifested by some ad- 
vertising agents is whether the 
newspaper circulation statements 
collected by the Post Office De- 
partment are preserved perma- 
nently or are only on file for the 
current year. All statements filed 
to date have been preserved, but, 
of course, the system has been 
in operation only a few years. In 
time the amount of storage space 
required for the files may pre- 
sent a problem, inasmuch as these 
documents from publishers are 
now coming in to the tune of 
50,000 sheets per year. 

The system, in so far as it in- 
volves securing the information 
required by law, is now pretty 
well “shaken down,” except in 1n- 
stances where a new publisher or 


a new postmaster is on the job. 
Such statements as are sent back, 
nowadays, for correction are al- 
most invariably rejected because 
the publishers who file are often 
averse to disclosing the names of 
persons holding mortgages on 
their property. Post Office De- 
partment officials have been sur 
prised to note’ the agitation in 
Congress against the publicity law 
and in favor of its repeal o 
amendment, They had gained th. 
impression that publishers in gen- 
eral had become pretty well rec- 
onciled to the idea. Howeve: 
the postal officials have made no 
recommendations to Congress 
with respect to this law and do 
not expect to. They take the 
view that the collection of the 
statements of publishers is a Con- 
gressional project, and that they 
will not volunteer advice regard- 
ing it. 


“Cosmopolitan” in Flat Size 


Announcement has just been officially 
made that Cosmopolitan will change the 
size of its page beginning with the Sep 
tember issue. The type page will meas- 
ure seven inches by ten and one-quarter. 

“The reason for wa‘ting until Sep- 
tember before making the change,”’ said 
Francis L. Wurzburg, business man- 
ager of the Cosmopolitan, in discussing 
the new size, “is that new machinery 
is required for printing and binding 
the magazine, and this cannot be in- 
stalled sooner. 

“Cosmopolitan in the three-column 
size will contain almost as many pages as 
at present. It will be convenient to 
handle, while at the same time pos- 
sessing the advantages of flat maga 
zines.” 


John Lee Mahin Retires from 
Agency 

John Lee Mahin, founder and presi- 
dent of the Mahin Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, has sold his interests in 
the company to William H. Rankin and 
will retire at once from the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Mahin announces that on 
May 8 he will open an office in New 
York for the conduct of a general 
agency business. He states that the sale 
of his stock in the Chicago company 
does not restrict him from using the 
same name in New York. , 

Mr. Rankin has been elected presi 
dent of the Mahin company. Associated 
with him are Wilbur D. Nesbit, who 
will be vice-president, and Herman A. 
Groth, who will continue to act as 
secretary and treasurer. 
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“We find several things 
of considerable interest to 
us. ” 

—The Quaker Oats Co. 


**Mostcompleteand help- 
ful budget of information 
which have found 
under one cover.’ 

—Campbell-Ewald Co. 


“Certainly equtaine val- 
uable informatio 
—American Bank Note Co. 


“Brimful of helpful in- 
formation in tabloid 


form 
—Auburn Automobile Co. 


“Find numerous sug- 
gestions of profit.’ 
—Western Cartridge Co. 


mts many facts 

which the user o Direct 

— needs.” C 
- mgineering Co. 
of N.Y. 


on your business 


: Most Direct Adver- 


tisers use Buckeye Covers 
sooner or later; that is why we 
can afford to send you, free of 
charge, this 190-page book of 
Direct Advertising facts, figures 


Please write 
letterhead. 


and suggestions. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 
MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 


IN HAMILTON, OHIO SINCE 1848 


Member Paper Makers Advertising Club 
Dealers in Principal Cities of U.S., Canada & England 
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598,400 
258,365 


340,035 Net Circulation Gain 


In March, 1915, Hearst’s Magazine was 
changed in form and appearance. 





Prophecies were freely made that the maga- 
zine in its new dress would not be popular 
with the reader. 


We answered the prophecy with the state- 
ment that Hearst’s Magazine would be 
made so attractive and so interesting that 
people would demand it no matter what its 
shape or size. 


The orders in for March give Hearst’s a 
total circulation on that issue of 598,400 
copies, a gain of 340,035 copies over March, 


1915. 


Of this total circulation 459,584 copies will 
be sold over the newsstand. (Hearst’s is 
non-returnable. ) 
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2 Uhiesiy & 
459,584 people will voluntarily Walk up ands 
buy Hearst’s because they a Heat” 
and Hearst’s alone. 


The balance of the issue will go to direct 
subscribers, not one of whom has been se- 
cured through a “catch penny” circulation 
scheme. 


We thoroughly believe that people will pay 
a fair price for a good magazine. 


That we are correct in this view is indi- 
cated by the fact that our percentage of gain 
in circulation revenue has been greater than 
our percentage of quantity gain in circula- 
tion. 


Advertising follows circulation. It is but 
natural therefore that Hearst’s should 
be making greater strides in this de- 
partment than any other general publication 


Forms for April close February 29 


Hearst’s Magazine 


119 West 40th Street 1024 Hearst Building 
New York City Chicago, IIl. 
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(Brass Tacks | 
Talks 


Diagrams based on figures 
are “brass tacks” if anything 
is. A little book of them 
is just off the press for us. 
It compares Today’s with 
other magazines in power to 
support ads by correlative 
reading matter. Send for it 
and see how well cold fig- 
ures tell our story. 


rack (2 We 


461 Fourth Ave. 








Druggists Write Copy to Give 
Sprudel Quick Start 


$200,000 Campaign for West Baden Water 


WITHOUT any fireworks or 
sensational stunts of any 
kind, West Baden Sprudel Water 
is gradually but steadily tightening 
its grip on national distribution. 
[ven as this is written the adver- 
tising wires are being laid for the 
capture of the New York market, 
with its five million buyers. 
Twenty-one hundred dollars in- 
vested in Detroit newspaper space 
has built up a market there already 
exceeding 50 cases a week. Nine 
hundred dollars 
in two newspa- 
pers got quick 
distribution in 
Philadelphia. In 
the last 90 days 
over five cars of 


“Some years ago,” began Mr. 
Dilg, “I conceived the idea of get- 
ting distribution for a product by 

using newspaper advertisements 
written by the dealer. The plan 
was tried out at my suggestion by 
Sulzberger Sons Company for its 
Majestic ham and bacon with suc- 
cess, and to make sure that no 
other advertisers would plagiarize 
the method, two pages of space 
were used in Printers’ INK at the 
time to establish authorship and to 


Sprudel—the Great Bowel 
Water of West Baden— 
Will Put You Back in Shape 





water — about 





2,000 cases—have 
been sold in Chi- 
cago, largely as 


a fesult of. a Se\ West 


modest appro- 
priation in one 
paper alone, And 
so on throughout 
the West, wher- 
ever the copy ap- 
peared it has left 
a wake of sales, 
yet this distribu- 
tion has been se- 
cured in such a 
quiet way that 
there are still a 


West Baden Sprudel Water stirs up your sluggish 

‘\ liver, rouses 
bowels of all waste matter. 

and most gentle poy laxative on the market. 


Baden Sprudel W: 
: ing fine-teady to doa god days work It restores lost appe- 
Se WEST 


e intestinal juices and clears the 
t is the quickest acting 


starts you out in the morning feel- 


SPRUDEL W WATER 


Is Nature's product, as good in the bottle as at the 
Spring, and the fiftieth drink is — as effective 
as the first. Nothing else is “ ” anda 

drink of it before breakfast 
Constipation and Wiest Baden Sprudel Water 
Cannot Exist in the Same Body a Single Hour. 
Nature's 100 Per Cent Laxative Water 
Recommended and sold by the following druggists: 
ers 


Schlegel’s Pharmacy 
Danquard’s Drng Store 


fast will moore to you that 


zk 
Black Hawk Pharmacy Chas. Gimbel 

















great many ad- 
vertising men 
who are not yet 
awake to the fact 
that another medicinal water is 
being advertised. 

But, interesting -as these results 
are, the story of how the bottling 
rights for this water were secured 
and the details concerning the op- 
eration of the distribution plan 
are even more interesting to the 
readers of Printers’ INK. It was 
told to a representative of this 
publication by Will H. Dilg, vice- 
president of the West Baden 
Springs Water Company, of Chi- 
cago, 
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AFTER A NUMBER OF DEALERS ARE OBTAINED, THIS SORT OF 
COPY APPEARS, 


WITH THEIR NAMES AT THE FOOT 


warn away idea pirates, likewise. 

“About a year ago I came to the 
conclusion, after an extensive 
inquiry, that there was a big op- 
portunity for some bottler of laxa- 
tive water to build up a large mar- 
ket if he could get every druggist 
in the country to come out in the 
newspapers and say that he rec- 
ommended this water. If the right 
product could be secured, I was 
sure, there would be no difficulty 
in getting druggists to do this, if 
they were allowed to write the 


SRS od SEA Hi oe ee Sy 
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copy over their signature, and the 
advertisements carried their pic- 
ture. But long experience in ad- 
vertising told me the first essen- 
tial was a product that would make 
good on the advertising, and that 
would repeat. 

“Naturally my first thought was 
of the widely known waters of the 
West Baden spring district. Here 
was a water that people came hun- 
dreds of miles to drink. A $2,500,- 
000 hotel had been 
built to accommo- 


“He agreed with me, but on ac- 
count of his advanced age, did not 
care to burden himself with a new 
enterprise. Determined that ther: 
was a fortune to be made in th 
venture, I decided to buy the per 
petual rights for bottling the wa- 
ter. After some 20 trips to Wes: 
Baden, I finally succeeded in get- 
ting a limited option on the rights 
Then I set out to organize a mil- 
lion-dollar company. One of the 
first men inter- 
ested was C. A. 





date the ests, . 
numbering ae er ~— ~* + . 
wn, Goes Down 


One of a Series of Talks on Health 
by Detroit's Leading Druggists 


800,000 in the last 
30 years. If these 
people would come 


Channel, president 
of the Channe! 
Chemical Com- 
pany, of Chicago, 
who has made a 





to the water, why 
couldn’t the water 


people? True, 


on the market 
already from 


By A. R. McRAE, Pharmacist 

This is the age of efficiency of nfind 
be taken to the and muscle. Brain and brawn produce 
only in relation to men~ 

wan) (21 and muscular fit- 

there was a water | ness. 
must 
properly digested, the 
nourishment must be 


fortune in the last 
few years with 
his O-Cedar mops 
and polish. Mr. 
Channel is now 
president of the 
company. Then I 


What is eaten 
be easily. and 


French Lick [Reger g! [atly assimilated and iooked about for 


Springs, a half 
mile away, but it 
had never been 
advertised in an 
energetic way. 
Yet inquiry 
showed that in 


of pushing its 
sales ran over 
$1,000,000 a year. 

“This fact, and 
a personal enthu- 
siasm for West 


Baden Sprudel West Baden Spradel Water once a 
week help you keep the pace that 


water, convinced 
me that for a very 
modest appropria- 
tion a tremendous 
business could be 
built up for the 
water, especially 
as the hotel al- 
ready did a good 
sized mail-order 
business with former guests 
who had left orders to have the 
water sent to them after they 
returned home. So I went 
to the owner of the West Baden 
springs, Mr. Sinclair, and endeav- 
ored to interest him in using twen- 
tieth-century methods and building 
up a nation-wide market for his 
Sprudel water. 


eliminated. A lack of 
proper elimination up- 
sets good health. It 
slows a man down, and 
unless he puts an end 


put an end to him. 
West Baden Sprudel. Water is Na- 
ture’e greatest bowel exerciser and 
: : system tonic. For 30 years it has been 
spite of this lack te standard laxative water, and be- 


USE OF DRUGGIST’S PHOTOGRAPH 
IN THE LOCAL CAMPAIGN 
BUILDS GOOD WILL 


waste must 
quickly and entirely 


other advertising 
men. It was im- 
portant, in my 
estimation, that 


ARMERAE to constipation, it wil the company 


should be made up 
of men with un- 
limited faith in 
advertising if the 
maximum re- 
sults were to be 
achieved, and a 
few days before 
the option expired 
the million dollars’ 
worth of stock 
had been sub- 
scribed. 


CONSIDERATION OF 
DEALERS 


“Three months 
prior to this, how- 
ever, I made a 
personal trip to 
Detroit to try out the proposi- 
tion and especially the plan. My 
first idea was to get each druggist 
to put in a case, with the under- 
standing that the advertisement 
was to appear over his signature 
and that a cut of his store as well 
as himself was to be incorporated. 
After the copy began to appear 
this plan was altered, We decided 
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that it was immaterial how much 
water the druggist stocked at the 
outset, for we found a quick de- 
mand followed the appearance of 
the copy, and the size of his pur- 
chase became of secondary im- 
portance. Inasmuch as we gave 
he druggist some very good pub- 
licity in the copy, he was kindly 
disposed and gave us every as- 
istance in the way of window 
trims and personal sales effort, 


WINDOW DISPLAY GETS GOOD SPACE 
FROM DEALERS 


“In this work the newspapers 
were of great help to us, and we 
found that they had pronounced 
influence with the leading dealers. 
Our later efforts have been along 
very much the same lines as we 
used in our Detroit try-out, only 
we were obliged to limit the adver- 
tisement to the druggists’ photo- 
graph, as we found it difficult to 
make the half-tones of the store 
show up to good advantage in the 
newspapers, In some of the cam- 
paigns we have interspersed the 
story copy with more general dis- 
play, in which we listed the deal- 
ers in town that stocked the water. 

“In all cases, however. this 
newspaper work was securely tied 
up to the stores by dealer helps. 
Foremost of these was a simple 
but spectacular window display 
showing the hotel at West Baden 
which the water had made na- 
tionally famous. Below it was a 
good sized cut-out of the bottle. 
These are printed on parchment 
paper, framed by a_ supporting 
lithographed cut-out. Behind this 
transparency a multi-colored pa- 
per calendar is suspended. This 
rotates with the movement of the 
air in the store, and an electric 
bulb inside the slowly turning cy- 
linder throws an_ ever-changing 
colored light out through the 
transparency. These displays cost 
a little over a dollar each, and are 
very popular with the dealers. 
Suitable window pasters are, of 
course, included with this display 
sO as to give the dealer a snappy 
looking window. 

“We are now working on a daily 
cartoon store-card service for 
dealers, which will still further 
increase their enthusiasm, and 


further dealer helps will be 
brought out just as soon as pos- 
sible so that the dealer can cash 
in to the full on our newspaper 
work. While we have fixed upon 
no definite amount as an appro- 
priation for this year, our present 
plans contemplate an investment 
of $200,000 in advertising. Twenty- 
five salesmen will follow up this 
publicity, working one newspaper 
zone after the other in co-opera- 
tion with the newspapers. To 
take care of the business created 
by this campaign, which, by the 
way, will run the whole year in 
each city, we have already started 
on a new $100,000 bottling plant. 
This we expect to have in opera- 
tion by July 1. When this cam- 
paign is concluded we estimate 
that the value of the trade-mark 
alone will be easily worth the en- 
tire capital stock, as I am credit- 
ably informed that in 1912. 
Thomas Taggart refused $3,000,- 
000 in cash for the same privilege 
on Pluto water which our com- 
pany enjoys on Sprudel.” 


COMPETITOR PUTS ON 
CAMPAIGN 


ENERGETIC 


An interesting side light on the 
activities of the new company is 
the report of an energetic cam- 
paign by the French Lick Com- 
pany which bottles Pluto water. 
The first copy of this campaign is 
already appearing in the newspa- 


pers. Advertising men who are 
familiar with the policy of the 
French Lick Company consider 
this to be a conclusive argument 
in favor of a manufacturer rein- 
vesting a certain percentage of his 
profits in advertising, with the ob- 
ject of closing the market to fu- 
ture competitors. It is the belief 
of these men that had the bottlers 
of Pluto water invested a definite 
percentage of their net profits each 
year in advertising—even if it were 
only $50,000 annually—it would 
have been impossible for the West 
Baden company to get a foothold 
without investing an impractical 
sum in the attempt. As it is, it 
has proved comparatively inex- 
pensive for the new company to 
get quick distribution, as the fig- 
ures at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle indicate. 
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Sherman Lawsuit 
Against Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association 


John D. Park & Sons Company Asks 
Triple Damages for Alleged Con- 

_ Spiracy to Prevent It from Han- 
dling Proprietary Brands—Same 
Concern Won the Miles Medical 
Case 


OHN D. PARK & SONS COM- 
PANY, of Cincinnati, the con- 
cern which figured conspicuously 
in the Dr. Miles Medical Com- 
pany’s price-maintenance case be- 
fore the Supreme Court, filed a 
Sherman lawsuit in the United 
States District Court at New 
York, February 1, against certain 
members of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association, The 
following concerns are specifically 
named as defendants: the Charles 
N. Crittenton Company, Schief- 
felin & Co., Polk & Calder Drug 
Co., and the individual members 
of Bruen, Ritchey & Co. R. W. 
Robinson & Son, and others. 

The complaint asserts that the 
defendants are members of a com- 
bination called the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 
which is not incorporated, and in- 
cludes in its active membership 
seventy-five per cent of the whole- 
sale druggists of the United 
States, and in its associate member- 
ship seventy-five per cent of the 
manufacturers of the commodities 
used by the wholesale druggists. 
They are in this way, the com- 
plaint states, affiliated with the 
National Association of Retail 
Druggists, which comprises more 
than fifty per cent of the retail 
druggists of the country, and the 
Association of Manufacturers & 
Wholesale Dealers in Proprietary 
Articles of the United States, 
which embraces seventy-five per 
cent of the makers of patent medi- 
cines. 

The John D. Park & Sons Com- 
pany alleges that the defendants 
combined in violation of the law in 
May, 1904, to destroy its business 
and prevent competition. The con- 
spiracy has been in existence since 
that time, is the statement, and 
has been joined by the affiliated 


associations. In accomplishing its 
object, the complaint alleges that 
the defendants adopted various 
plans of coercion to make effective 
a boycott against the company and 
others not participants in the 
scheme to restrain trade and ob- 
tain higher prices. The conspir- 
acy, the complaint states, was fur- 
thered through agreements, con- 
tracts, trade journals, bulletins 
and other means, and also through 
use of the “recognized jobbers” 
and “aggressive cutters” lists. 

Because of these acts and other 
methods used in carrying out the 
conspiracy since’ May 16, 1904, the 
John D. Park & Sons Company 
asserts it has been damaged to 
the amount of $500,000, and under 
the Sherman law therefore asks 
threefold damages amounting to 
$1,500,000. 


Hopkins Leaves Loose-Wiles 


George W. Hopkins has resigned as 
vice-president, director and_ general 
sales manager of the Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Company. The resignation became 
effective February 1, although it was 
handed in last December. 

Mr. Hopkins was for many years 
connected with Chase & Sanborn, of 
Boston, and before he went with the 
Loose-Wiles Company was for some time 
general manager of the Johnson Edu- 
cator Food Company. 

His future plans have not been an- 
nounced, 


Picard Has ‘“Pep-o-Mint” 
Account 


The advertising account of the Mint 
Products Company, making Pep-o-Mint 
Life Savers, a confection, has_ been 
placed with the agency of Picard & Co., 
New York. A campaign of magazine 
advertising will begin early in April, 
full and half pages being used. Local 
newspapers and street cars will also 
carry the advertising. 


Imray With Collin Armstrong 


H. H. Imray has joined the New 
York advertising agency of Collin Arm 
strong, Inc., and has been elected vice- 
president. Until last October he had 
been with N. W. Ayer & Son for a 
number of years, when he formed a 
partnership with H. Sumner Sternberg 
in New York, the firm name becoming 
Sternberg-Imrzy, Inc. 


Boardman Represents ‘‘Elec- 
trical Journal” 


A. B. Boardman is now representing 
Electrical Journal in Chicago, 
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Why does a 


contractor read an 
engineering paper? 


One of the big reasons is the Con- 
struction News department. Here 
he finds a summary of business 
in the engineering - contracting 
field —business that is to be un- 
dertaken, also business that has 
been undertaken. 


In;ENGINEERING NEWS he 
finds more of this business re- 
ported than in any other paper. 


of 
4 
if 


For instance in December there 
were 3790 such business items 
printed in ENGINEERING NEWS 
—1355 more than in any other 
paper. 


To sell the contractor, your ad- 
vertisement should be in the 
paper which prints most of this 
news—Here are actual figures to 
show it is 
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One of the five Hill Engineering 
Weeklies Qublished at Tenth Avenue 
and 36th Street, New York City. The 
others are The Engineering and Mintag 
Journal, American Machinist, Power 
and Coal Age. All members of A. B, C. 
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OYSTER BAY 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


January 24th, 1916. 
My dear Mr. Towne: 
Before receiving your letter I had 


read Browne's “Peace - At Any Price." TI was 


going in town on the train with my secretery, 


Mr. McGrath, and I had not read twenty lines 
before I told him that I had struck pay gra- 
vel end that this story was one he should read. 
I was more and more delighted with the piece 
ns J went on. I hope to Heaven. it can be ree 
crinted as a tract. ‘There are any numoer of 
people whom I cannot reach who, I believe, 
would be reached by this orticle, Can't you 
2nd Browne come down and take lunch with me. 


on February 3rd? 


Feithfylly aang noes 
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There are several outstanding fea- 
tures in McClure’s for February that 
make it a magazine of considerable 
distinction. We do not recall in the 
whole of its interesting history, and 
we have been a close observer of its 
career from the beginning, to have 
seen a worthier issue than this. Cer- 
tainly for pure satire it has never 
printed anything better than Mr. Por- 
ter Emerson Browne’s vastly amus- 
ing, but deeply significant, account of 
the peace meeting and the great paci- 
fier, with which the number opens. 
The thing is irresistibly funny, and 
at the same time, as ail true humor 
should have, there is an undercurrent 
of almost tragic seriousness in it that 
gives it true value. If it be true that 
a certain Secretary of State is to fol- 
low on the trail of the President of 
the United States in his coming cam- 
paign on behalf of a reasonable pre- 
paredness, it would not be a_ bad 
thing if every community into which 
his vials of natural gas are to be 
poured were first rendered immune to 
its asphyxiating effects by copious ap- 
plications of Mr. Browne’s satire. 

It has been a hard thing to make 
Mr. Bryan appear ridiculous in his 
course of 20 years in the public eye. 
If the Creator’s intention was foiled 
by some peculiar warp in the public 
mind which sidetracked the laugh at 


the psychological moment, no mere| 


humorist “could hope to succeed, but 
on this occasion Mr. Browne has 


in any part of the country who after 
reading this still fails to classify the 
great Commoner under the head of 
humor, and is unable to hear the 
echoing laughter of the pranksome 
gods guffawing in their sleeves over 
the great joke they have played upon 
a credulous people, his case is indeed 
hopeless. Mr. Browne’s story should 
be issued in a pamphlet and circulated 
as a tract in all parts of the land. 
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€Onlike any other paper) 


“Clean your finger before 


you point at my spots,” 


Poor Richard says, 


which is a good rule for 
copywriters speaking to 


country folks. 


Point out the excellence of your 
own wares in The Farm Journal, 
and let the other fellow struggle 
with describing his product. 


Farmers have higher regard for the 
plain unadorned statement which 
tells them what service their money 
will buy, rather than for the high- 
falutin’ language which claims much 
but says little. Be plain, speak to 
the point and have your copy regu- 
larly in The Farm Journal. April 
closes March sth. 





The Organization of an Advertising 
Department 


\I—How Some Leading Concerns Have Found It Necessary to Control 
Advertising Matters by Committees 


By Roy W. Johnson 


'T‘HERE is room for endless 

argument upon the question as 
to whether advertising affairs 
ought” to be under the control 
of committees, or whether one 
man should be solely responsible 
both for the results and for the 
methods by which they are at- 
tained. Such academic discussion 
tempts one to spring the old chest- 
nut, attributed to Abraham Lin- 
coln, about the proper length of a 
man’s legs. Advertising affairs 
“ought” to be controlled in such 
a way as to give the best results 
under given conditions. But if 
the conditions aren’t given, and 
you are simply talking about ad- 
vertising control in the abstract, 
there isn’t any “ought” about it. 
You might about as profitably ar- 
gue over the amount of office 
space a concern “ought” to occu- 
py, or the number of sales a 
branch office “ought” to make in 
a week. 

As a matter of fact there are 
numbers of successful advertising 
departments which are organized 
on the committee plan. And there 
are plenty of others in which a 
committee would be about as 
welcome as a_ brick manufac- 
turer at a portland cement. con- 
vention. I know of one large de- 
partment which has been oper- 
ated under both plans, and it 
would be hard to tell which was 
the more successful from the 
standpoint of results. It was or- 
ganized by a man who thoroughly 
believed in the system of control 
bv the individual who was respon- 
sible for results, and was run for 
vears on that basis. Later on, the 
advertising manager resigned, and 
his successor—a man of entirely 
different type—adopted the com- 
mittee system. As I have said, it 
would really be difficult to prove 
that either is superior to the other 
as far as the results of the adver- 


tising go, though the present sys- 
tem seems to run with a good 
deal less friction than used to ac- 
company the old plan. 


COMMITTEE SYSTEM USED BY 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


I:have frequently heard adver- 
tising men declaim against the 
committee system—or the confer- 
ence system, as you may choose 
to call it—and grow very sarcas- 
tic at the notion that a credit man, 
or a factory superintendent, or a 
sales manager for that matter, 
could furnish any ideas worth lis- 
tening to, or could help arrive at 
a sensible conclusion. I often 
wonder what they would do with 
a proposition like that of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, for ex- 
ample. Here is a great concern, 
making hundreds of different 
products, ranging from incandes- 
cent lamps to electric locomotives, 
and whose advertising must ap- 
peal to almost as many different 
classes of people. In the lamp 
division alone the company must 
appeal to the small consumer, to 
the central station, to the dealer, 
to the electrical contractor, to the 
industrial plant owner, to the 
management of institutions and 
public buildings, and so on. The 
company’s advertising department 
is located at Schenectady, N. Y., 
but its plants are not all conveni- 
ently assembled under one roof 
or in a single group of buildings. 
The Edison Lamp Works, for ex- 
ample, is located at Harrison, N. 
J., and the National Lamp Works 
at Cleveland. One of the chief 
motor-drive plants is at West 
Lynn, Mass., and a_ subsidiary 
plant is in Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Those separate plants have their 
separate advertising organizations 
which are subject to varying de- 
grees of control from the general 
advertising organization at Sche- 
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nectady. In some instances this 
control is pretty nearly absolute; 
in others it is very limited and is 
exercised only when special con- 
ditions arise. But this fact is to 
be noted that, generally speaking, 
the contact with the trade is made 
through the separate plant organ- 
izations and not through Schenec- 
tady. Schenectady may write the 
copy, select the mediums, and 
¢ven exercise absolute control 
over the amount of the general 
appropriation which shall be used 
for any particular division (it 
does do all those things for some 
of its segregated plants). But 
Schenectady cannot be in constant 
touch with ali the trade influences 
which center at Harrison, N. J. 
It is necessary to have a repre- 
sentative of the advertising de- 
partment located at the separate 
plant, and to give him general 
oversight of the work with the 
trade and with the salesmen who 
are connected with the plant it- 
self instead of with the main of- 
fice. 


ACTUAL CONDITIONS MUST GOVERN 


How would the gentlemen who 
are so strong for individual con- 
trol manage an organization like 
that without conferences and com- 
mittees? It would require a su- 
perman indeed, with the gift not 
only of second sight but of third 
and fourth sight as well, who 
could sit in Schenectady and 
know what was going on in Mas- 
sachusetts and New Jersey well 
enough to pass final judgment on 
it. Even a decision as to how 
much of the general advertising 
appropriation is to be devoted to 
each product or to each plant is a 
matter which cannot be decided 
on one man’s knowledge alone. 
Committees and conferences are 
necessary under such conditions. 

Indeed in this connection, as 
elsewhere, the actual conditions 
under which the business is 
conducted will frequently gov- 
ern the organization of the ad- 
vertising department in spite of 
any theories concerning the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of 
committee control. Sometimes, 
too, the personal equation enters 
into the problem. Some adver- 


tising managers and executives 
can work more easily through th: 
medium of conferences and com 
mittees, while others are onl: 
confused and irritated by diversit 
of counsel. Some men have th 
faculty of leading discussion 
keeping it to the main points a: 
issue, and shutting off debate witl 
a conclusion which satisfies if it 
does not convince everybody con 
cerned. Others are not gifted i 
that respect, :nd a conference un 
der such auspices simply resolve: 
itself into a tangle of conflictin; 
opinions which serve only to dark 
en wisdom. The question as t 
whether a form of committec 
control is better than the systen 
which looks to one man for de 
cisions, in any specific case, de 
pends upon the conditions unde: 
which the business itself is done, 
and upon the personal limitations 
and preferences of the executiv: 
who is responsible for the adver- 
tising. There is no general rule 
which will apply. 

In contrast with the General 
Electric Company with its highly 
diversified products and its widely 
scattered organization, the Yaw- 
man & Erbe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rochester, is extremely 
compact. Yet we find that this 
concern has an advertising depart- 
ment which is run on the commit- 
tee plan. H. G. Slemin, advertis- 
ing manager of the company, out- 
lines the organization for Print- 
ERS’ INK as follows: 

“It so happens in this company,” 
he writes, “that the writer is a 
member of all the Company Com- 
mittees that should be interested 
in the company’s advertising, so 
we can show pretty well-organ- 
ized method for giving advertising 
the consideration it deserves. 
This briefly, is as follows: 
“Board of Directors. 

“Where the general outline for 
general advertising plans are dis- 
cussed and approved annually. 
By whom yearly revorts of work 
previously done are reviewed and 
analyzed. Where the approval 
for new plans involving addition- 
al expenditures of money for new 
lines, etc., is secured. 

“Executive Committee. 
“Where the general ideas for 
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1ew work that come within the 
ippropriation for the fiscal year 
ire originally discussed. Where 
reports of general interest that 
show progress in the advertising 
work are made. 

‘Promotion Committee. 

“Where the general plans are 
submitted and discussed in detail 
prior to the sales manager’s ap- 
proval. As much of the advertis- 
ing as is of interest to the differ- 
ent members on this committee, 
who work in the closest connec- 
tion with the sales department, is 
brought up for general discussion 
so that all departments represent- 
ed will be posted and know as 
soon as anyone else, just when 
catalogues, booklets, magazine 
publicity, etc., will be completed 
or started. Where the co-opera- 
tion of a number of lines is se- 
cured and the finished plan made 
satisfactory to all interested. 
“Sales Manager. 

“Where specific instructions 
originate for special campaigns, 
sales plans, promotion work, etc., 


requiring services from advertis- 
ing department for the sales or- 
ganization. Agency-dealer helps, 
house-organ, and other advertis- 
ing to link up with campaigns on 
new goods. Where plans are dis- 
cussed for best use of advertising 
appropriation to link up with the 
sales plans, special assistance to 
branches and salesmen’s territo- 
ries, etc. 

“Advertising Manager. 

“Where the work of the adver- 
tising department and educational 
department is planned in detail and 
distributed to be worked out by 
schedule. The advertising man- 
ager plans and classifies the ex- 
penditure of the annual appropria- 
tion in advance, basing these ex- 
penditures on a fixed percentage 
of the gross sales for the preced- 
ing year as a basis to work on. 
The general outline of the work 
to be done by the department is 
issued in the form of instructions 
to assistants in different charge of 
the work in the advertising de- 
partment. All matters pertaining 
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to the company’s advertising are 
directed from all outside sources 
to the advertising manager. All 
financial, stationery, printed mat- 
ter and work in process records 
are kept in this office on various 
card forms designed for the pur- 
pose. These various systems en- 
able the advertising manager to tell 
at any time during the day, week 
or month the results obtained 
from any kind of advertising, cost 
of any job, the history of any 
campaign, etc. 

“In our organization the advertis- 
ing manager and the educational 
manager work together in prepar- 
ing the ‘Y and E’ educational 
course for salesmen, as well as 
the training and hiring of sales- 
men'to keep up our branch organ- 
izations. As advertising is con- 
sidered educational, and the prop- 
er education of our salesmen good 
advertising, these two branches of 
the sales department are in close 
touch with the plans of each, and 
all work together. This enables 
the advertising manager to call 
on the manager of the educational 
department for assistance in ad- 
vertising and selling campaigns. 

“Besides this assistance, the ad- 
vertising manager has a personal 
assistant who attends to the finan- 
cial records, etc., kept in the ad- 
vertising manager’s private office, 
as well as records on reports for 
other committees in which the ad- 
vertising manager works. 

“The work of the general ad- 
vertising department is under the 
direct supervision of two assist- 
ants. The first is the chief clerk 
of the department who receives 
and directs all the detail of the 
department that comes from the 
advertising manager’s office, and 
who is also responsible for the 
preparation and make-up of our 
house-organ, special copy, cata- 
logue and booklet work as direct- 
ed and not handled by the ad- 
vertising manager personally. The 
other assistant is in charge of the 
records of the department, such as 
circularizing, advertising, invento- 
ries for branches, agents and deal- 
ers, etc.” 

As I have said, some executives 
find it easier to work through con- 
ferences and committees than to 


assume all the responsibility of 
making decisions themselves. 
Some advertising managers find 
the committee system a very con- 
venient means of delegating au 
thority so as to leave themselves 
free to do the real creative work. 
and to come at first-hand into 
contact with the trade. They fee! 
that it is a mistake for the adver- 
tising manager to be tied to his 
desk by the necessity of deciding 
every questior which comes up in 
the day’s work. There is such a 
thing as being so busy O. K.-ing 
other peoples’. work that one 
never has time to do any work 
of his own. At least that is the 
idea which is back of somé very 
successful advertising depart- 
ments which have developed the 
conference idea to a rather high 
degree of perfection. At the out- 
set, however, it should be stated 
that any organization of this par- 
ticular kind must be based upon 
thorough confidence in the adver- 
tising manager. Unless the ad- 
vertising manager is big enough 
to inspire such confidence, and 
unless, in addition, he has the 
temperament which works well in 
conference with subordinates, such 
an organization is not likely to 
prove successful. 

The present organization of the 
advertising department of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany is of this kind. It was re- 
ferred to in an article by adver- 
tising manager Edwin A. Walton, 
in Printers’ Inx for July 15, 1915, 
and his description of the organi- 
zation is worth reprinting here: 

“The advertising department of 
the Burroughs company,” « he 
wrote, “is organized, not on the 
one-cylinder plan, but as closely as 
possible on a twenty-cylinder plan. 
It is our idea to make the adver- 
tising department of ever-increas- 
ing value to the field force and the 
company by developing each man 
to his utmost capacity for all- 
around advertising service. 

“Every one of the 20 cre- 
ative men is a conferee and all 
the activities. of the department 
are managed by conference. The 
titular head of the department is 
just one of the conferees. Three 
men of the advertising agency are 
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Collier’s Short 
Stories Led 


In the Boston Transcript’s annual 
analysis of 1915 fiction Collier’s led 
all the weeklies in the quality of its 
short stories. 


32% (46 out of a total of 142) of 
the stories Collier’s published won 
places in The Transcript’s roll of 
honor. 


“THE PARISIAN” 


by Alden Brooks, published in the 
January 22nd issue of Collier’s, has 
been so widely commented upon that 
we are issuing it in booklet form. We 
will be glad to send you a copy on 
request. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


A. C. G. HAMMESFAHR, Sales Manager of Advertising 
J. G. Jarrett, Eastern Manager J. E. Wittiams, Western Manager 





Says an advertiser: “In This week, February 12th, 
our campaign in which we you will want to read 
used five of the leading na- “OPENING GUNS” (of 
tional magazines, Collier’s the Presidential campaign) 
ran way ahead of the other an article by Henry J. 
four in inquiries.” ALLEN. 
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The Tie That Binds 


30,000 progressive merchants are 
daily supplying every conceivable 
want of a vast army oi over 


10,000,000 people. 


Today this group has been brought 
together, dealer and consumer, by 
one common interest—Sperry Service 
—and the purchasing unit ‘is still 
further strengthened by the Sperry 
Magazine which links the Manu- 
facturer to the organization. 


For the first time a producer con- 
templating a national campaign can 
get something more than space in re- 
turn for a contract. A contract with 
the Sperry Magazine carries with it 
Sperry Service. It has a force of 
2,000 on the field from Maine to 
California and we will be glad to 
show you how we can utilize them 
to move your advertised goods. 


THE SPERRY MAGAZINE 


2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
A. E. MacKINNON, Business Manager 
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also full members of the confer- 
ence. 

“Strictly speaking, there are 
several conferences. The senior 
conference consists of four of the 
oldest men in point of service. It 
is expected that others will grad- 
uate into this conference as they 
develop in experience and knowl- 
edge of the business. These four 
men meet every day, consider sug- 
gestions from all sources, and 
decide what work shall be done. 
Each of the pieces of work is 


as near complete responsibility as 
they are capable of assuming. 
“Junior conferences are called 
often by a senior to consider copy 
and the author of a piece thus 
gets the criticisms and suggestions 
of his conferees. After review 
by the junior conference and such 
re-writing as may seem desirable 
to the author, it is usual but not 
necessary that the copy be read 
and criticized in the full confer- 
ence of all seniors and juniors 
that is called to meet whenever 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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ORGANIZATION OF SWIFT & CO.’S ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, AS DESCRIBED IN PRINTERS’ 
INK OF JANUARY 27. 


given by the conference to one of 
these ‘seniors’ to ‘father’ and 
thereafter the responsibility is 
solely his. 

“At any later time the ‘father’ 
of a task may ask the advice and 
opinions of the conferees. He 
may then take their advice or 
leave it, as he pleases, and his is 
the only O. K. that goes on the 
final product. 


TRAINED TO ASSUME RESPONSIBILITY 


“Each senior may distribute his 
work among any of the juniors 
of the department; thus each jun- 
ior works at times with each se- 
nior, And the juniors are given 


there is enough business to con- 
sider. 

“Twice a month there is a full 
conference of the department with 
the advertising agency, at which 
every phase of the work is con- 
sidered, plans are discussed and 
decisions for future action are 
made. These semi-monthly con- 
ferences are usually attended by 
one or more members of the sales 
department and often by some 
member of the field force who 
gives his experience in selling 
some class of trade under discus- 
sion. 

“From the advertising manag- 
er’s standpoint this conference 
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method is the lazy way to run an 
advertising department. He | 

K.’s nothing. The responsibility 
for all but the broad underlying 
plans is thrown wholly on others 
and even the broad responsibility 
is shared by able associates. 
When he is absent from the office 
everything goes on just as usual; 
there is no accumulation of work 
or decisions awaiting his return.” 

Supplementing the information 
contained in the paragraphs quot- 
ed above, Mr. Walton gives 
Printers’ Ink the following out- 
line of the personnel of his depart- 
ment: 

“We have, in creative work, 20 
men; in clerical work connected 
with "the creative men, six people; 
in record work, that is taking care 
of our prospect file, addressing 
and getting out advertising mat- 
ter, 109 people, and our printing 
department, which is now doing 
about one-half of our printing, 
33 people; our stock department, 
which takes care of our stock of 
advertising matter, stationery and 
printed matter for the Home Of- 
fice and the Branches, five peonle; 
buying of printed matter, engrav- 
ing and art work, two men—a to- 
tal of 175 people. 

“The work of the creative men 
is roughly divided into: 

“(A) Research—that is 
the office and i 
roughs 
lines of business on 
work, and putting thi 
printed form 

“(B) Publicity A ivertising 
lar, business and banking pub! 
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makes his influence the controlling 
factor in a conference. 

The next article will deal with 
the relationship of the advertising 
department with certain special- 
ized forms of activity, such as 
promotion and service depart- 
ments. 


Referendum on Price-Mainte- 
nance 


The special committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
appointed to inv:stigate the subject of 
price-maintenance is unable to present a 
unanimous report, and the board of 
directors voted February 5 to submit 
the question to ea referendum vote. 
There are ten members of the special 
committee, headed by Paul T. Cher- 
ington, of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard Univer- 
sity. A majority report, 7 by 
seven members, was presented, recom- 
mending legislation favoring price-main- 
tenance on branded articles, 

Three members of the committee-— 
Frank H. Armstrong, of Chicago, a 
wholesale grocer, president of _ Reid, 
Murdoch & Co.; Frederick H. Rike, of 
Dayton, president of the Rike- Kumler 
Department Store and president of the 
Greater Dayton Association, -_ Percy 
S. Straus, of New York 
Macy & Co., and cumes of the 
New York Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion—presented a minority report “un- 
able to approve of the principle of price- 
maintenance as being in the public in- 
terest.” They recommended, therefore, 
that no legislation on the subject be 
enacted at this time. Those signing the 
majority report were: George M. 
Courts, of Galveston, Texas, formerly 
president of the National Association 
of ‘Stati ners; James F. Finneran, of 

. presdent of the Woodward 
ympany; enry B. Joy, of De- 
‘ nt Packard Motor 

Nystrom, of New 
expert; F. I Whit 

ston, president of the Amer- 
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30,000 progressive merchants are 
daily supplying every conceivable 
want of a vast army of over 


10,000,000 people. 


Today this group has been brought 
together, dealer and consumer, by 
one common interest—Sperry Service 
—and the purchasing unit is still 
further strengthened by the Sperry 


Magazine which links the Manu- 


facturer to the organization. 


For the first time a producer con- 
templating a national campaign can 
get something more than space in re- 
turn for a contract. A contract with 
the Sperry Magazine carries with it 
Sperry Service. It has a force of 
2,000 on the field from Maine to 
California and we will be glad to 
show you how we can utilize them 
to move your advertised goods. 
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also full members of the confer- 
ence. 

“Strictly speaking, there are 
several conferences. The senior 
conference consists of four of the 
oldest men in point of service. It 
is expected that others will grad- 
uate into this conference as they 
develop in experience and knowl- 
edge of the business. These four 
men meet every day, consider sug- 
gestions from all sources, and 
decide what work shall be done. 
Each of the pieces of work is 
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as near complete responsibility as 
they are capable of assuming. 
“Junior conferences are called 
often by a senior to consider copy 
and the author of a piece thus 
gets the criticisms and suggestions 
of his conferees. After review 
by the junior conference and such 
re-writing as may seem desirable 
to the author, it is usual but not 
necessary that the copy be- read 
and criticized in the full confer- 
ence of all seniors and juniors 
that is called to meet whenever 
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given by the conference to one of 
these ‘seniors’ to ‘father’ and 
thereafter the responsibility is 
solely his. 

“At any later time the ‘father’ 
of a task may ‘ask the advice and 
opinions of the conferees. He 
may then take their advice or 
leave it, as he pleases, and his is 
the only O. K. that goes on the 
final product. 


TRAINED TO ASSUME RESPONSIBILITY 


“Each senior may distribute his 
work among any of the juniors 
of the department; thus each jun- 
ior works at times with each se- 
hior. 


And the juniors are given 
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“Twice a month there is a full 
conference of the department with 
the advertising agency, at which 
every phase of the work is con- 
sidered, plans are discussed and 
decisions for future action are 
made. These semi-monthly con- 
ferences are usually attended by 
one or more members of the sales 
department and often by some 
member of the field force who 
gives his experience in selling 
some class of trade under discus- 
sion. 

“From the advertising manag- 
ers standpoint this conference 
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method is the lazy way to run an 
advertising department. He O. 
K.’s nothing. The responsibility 
for all but the broad underlying 
plans is thrown wholly on others 
and even the broad responsibility 
is shared by able associates. 
When he is absent from the office 
everything goes on just as usual; 
there is ‘no accumulation of work 
or decisions awaiting his return.” 

Supplementing the information 
contained in the paragraphs quot- 
ed above, Mr. Walton gives 
Printers’ Inx the following out- 
line of the personnel of his depart- 
ment: 

“We have, in creative work, 20 
men; in clerical work connected 
with the creative men, six people; 
in record work, that is taking care 
of our prospect file, addressing 
and getting out advertising mat- 
ter, 109 people, and our printing 
department, which is now doing 
about one-half of our printing, 
33 people; our stock department, 
which takes care of our stock of 
advertising matter, stationery and 
printed matter for the Home Of- 
fice and the Branches, five peovle; 
buying of printed matter, engrav- 
ing and art work, two men—a to- 
tal of 175 people. ; 

_ “The work of the creative men 
is roughly divided into: 

“(A) Research—that is studying in 
thé office and in the field how Bur- 
roughs Machines are used in various 
lines of business on various sorts of 
work, and putting this knowledge into 
printed form. 

*(B) Publicity Advertising in popu- 
lar, business and banking publications. 

“(C) Direct Mail Advertising. 

“(D) Answering Inquiries. 

“(E) Indirect advertising, consisting 
of writing articles for publication by 
all sorts of house-organs and class pub- 
lications, helping to show the business 
readers of these publications how they 
can know more about their business and 
stimulating a desire for this knowledge.” 


As a matter of fact there is 
just about as much to be said in 
favor of the committee or confer- 
ence plan of organization as can 
be advanced in favor of the one- 
man organization. Of course, in 
the end, somebody has got to de- 
cide, no matter what the organiza- 
tion may be. Somebody is the 
“boss,” whether he issues his or- 
ders with the air of absolute au- 
thority or skilfully and tactfully 
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makes his influence the controlling 
factor in a conference. 

The next article will deal with 
the relationship of the advertising 
department with certain special- 
ized forms of activity, such as 
promotion and service depart- 
ments. 


Referendum on Price-Mainte- 
nance J 


The special committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
appointed to investigate the subject of 
price-maintenance is unable to present a 
unanimous report, and the board of 
directors voted February 5 to submit 
the question to a _ referendum vote, 
There are ten members of the special 
committee, headed by Paul T. Cher- 
ington, of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard Univer- 
sity. A majority report, on by 
seven members, was presented, recom- 
mending legislation favoring price-main- 
tenance on branded articles, 

Three members of the committee-- 
Frank H. Armstrong, of Chicago, a 
wholesale grocer, president of Reid, 
Murdoch & Co.; Frederick H. Rike, of 
Dayton, president of the Rike-Kumler 
Department Store and president of the 
Greater Dayton Association, and Percy 
S. Straus, of New York, of R. H. 
Macy & Co., and president of the 
New York Retail Dry Gédods Associa- 
tion—presented a minority report “un- 
able to approve of the principle of price- 
maintenance as being in the public in- 
terest.” They recommended, therefore, 
that no legislation on the subject be 
enacted at this time. Those signing the 
majority report were: George M. 
Courts, of Galveston, Texas, formerly 
president: of the National Association 
of Stationers; James F. Finneran, of 
Boston, president of the Woodward 
Drug Company; Henry B. Joy, of De- 
troit, president of the Packard Motor 
Company; Paul H. Nystrom, of New 
York, a retailing expert; F. H. Whit- 
cher, of Boston, president of the Amer- 
ican Shoe Tip Company; Edward §&. 
Rogers, of Chicago, a lawyer and a 
copyright and trade-mark authority, and 
Professor Cheringtcn. 


Advertising Women Will Dis- 
cuss Direct Advertising 


The February meeting of the League 
of Advertising Women will take Be 
at the Prince George Hotel, New York, 
on the evening of February 15 at eight 
o’clock. . 

The subject to be discussed is direct 
advertising. 


Cluett, Peabody Orders Going 
Out 


Advertising is being placed with an 
extended list of weekly and monthly 
publications for Cluett, Peabody Com- 
pany by the agency of Collin Armstrong, 
Inc., New York. 
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wear does a “quality” fami 


It means, first, the family 
But it also means the family wi 
of the newspaper’s columns that it 


to the advertiser’s appeal in thescfolu 


Public Ledger circulation is a “Quality 
Family” circulation. Philadelphia’s 
thinkers, doers, creators, executives, pur- 
chase the Public Ledger chiefly because 
of the paper’s confidence-inspiring appeal 
to themselves, and to their families. 

The interests of every member of the 
family are truthfully and entertainingly 
reflected every day in Public Ledger col- 
umns. All the news is there, not as it 
seems, but as it is. But there is nothing | 
in the Public Ledger that any member 
of the family should not read. 
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ijiean to the newspaper advertiser? - 
better-than- -average buying power. 
ifsuch confidence in the integrity 






folumns. 


ality}. Practically every copy of the Public 
\ia’s |Ledger is read by a// the family. So that 
yur- | while news of the stock market and men’s 
use | clothes appeal to father,and women’s clubs 
peal | ind the new wide skirts attract mother, 
every line of the editorial and advertising 
the | columnshasadefiniteinterestforshefamily. 
gly | When the advertiser appeals to the 
‘ol- | Public Ledger circulation of 60,000 fam- 
} it lilies he knows that his message will be 
ing jcarried to 60,000 «quality” prospects. 
ber He is getting full value for the circulation 








for which he pays. 
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How Many’ Grocery 
Jobbers Advertise? 


One Per Cent Would Be a Liberal 

Estimate—Reasons for Private 
Brands Shown in Wholesalers’ 
Expenses as Compared with 
Margin Allowed by Manufac- 
turers 


LaSaLt_e Extension UNIVERSITY 
Cuicaco, ILt., January 26, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have for some time been trying 
to get some data as to the percentage of 
sales that is being spent by wholesale 
grocery concerns for advertising pur- 
poses. There are a great many dif- 
ficulties involved in this proposition, but 
— some figures of value may be 
secured. 

If you have any data on this question, 
I hope you will be good enough to as- 
sist us, or if you have any suggestion 
as to where such data may be obtained 
we shall —— your suggestions. 

ILLIAM BETHKE, Director, 
Department of Business Administration. 


THs inquiry evidently relates 
to consumer advertising. If 
that assumption is correct, then it 
must be stated, first, that there are 
no accessible statistics on the sub- 
ject. As a class wholesale grocers 
do not advertise; certainly not 
more than one per cent advertise 
to consumers. 

Every wholesale grocer devotes 
himself specially to the sale of 
certain brands in which he has a 
more or less direct proprietary in- 
terest. He crowds these goods 
forward through his customers, 
the retail grocers, by salesmen’s 
efforts, circulars, deals and trade- 
paper advertising. 

Among notable examples of 
successful efforts to market pri- 
vate brands on a large scale, over 
extended territory, may be men- 
tioned: Monarch goods, of Reid, 
Murdoch “& Co.; Richelieu, of 
Sprague, Warner & Co.; and Sa- 
voy, of Steele-Wedeles Co., all of 
Chicago. In the Omaha territory 
the private brands of Paxton & 
Gallagher Co. are well represent- 
ed. Around ‘Detroit are found 
many of Lee, Cady & Smart’s 
brands. But practically all of this 
distribution has been accomplished 
through the efforts of the sales- 
men and special. dealer-effort. 

There are some exceptions and 
some good judges are inclined to 
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the opinion that some interesting 
developments are at hand, for 
things are changing very rapidly 
in the field of food distribution. 
For example, a two-page spread 
ran in the Chicago Tribune relat- 
ing to the shipment, just before 
Christmas, of about 22 carloads 
of Monarch coffee which left Chi- 
cago in various directions to fill 
orders over practically the entire 
United States. But the electric 
trucks recently purchased by Reid, 
Murdoch & Co. were so promi- 
nently featured in the advertise- 
ment that one might be entitled 
to question whether it was a cof- 
fee ad or a truck ad. 

In New York City and vicinity, 
Seeman Brothers, Austin, Nichols 
& Co., and Francis H. Leggett & 
Co. advertise their private brands 
to the consumer, using small 
newspaper space rather regularly. 
Perhaps Seeman Brothers do 
more of this than any of the 
others, for they also use the street 
cars and outdoor advertising to 
popularize their line of White 
Rose specialties, notably White 
Rose Tea. Again, some interior 
jobbers advertise a little locally. 
For instance, Gould, Wells & 
Blackburn Co., Madison, Wis., ex- 
ploits its Paradise Farm brand 
of canned fruits and vegetables, 
seeded raisins, cleaned currants, 
etc., through the use of the local 
street cars. There are as yet no 
statistics to show to what extent 
this character of advertising is 
carried. 


WHY JOBBERS DON’T ADVERTISE MORE 


This condition may be largely 
accounted for by the fact that an 
individual jobber’s possible dis- 
tribution is confined to a compara- 
tively restricted territory; also, 
traditions have a firm hold on the 
grocery trade, wholesale and re- 
tail. Perhaps it really is more 
profitable for jobbers to exploit 
their brands through salesman 
and dealer push, considering the 
cost of such effort; and, of course, 
the salesmen and dealers are there 
all the time and the salesmen must 
make the rounds anyway—so 
there may be some justification 
behind this method. 

Again, the cost of doing busi- 
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ness by the grocery jobber has 
vastly increased during the past 
fifteen years. Definite informa- 
tion is not at hand, but the cost 
in 1900 was commonly stated to 
be around five and a half per cent 
for the city of Chicago, while 
“they say” the cost is immensely 
higher now. Everything consid- 
ered, it is perhaps safe to say that 
the Chicago cost is around eight 
per cent—perhaps it is even nine 
per cent—to-day. One judges 
largely from New York where 
the jobbers’ expense is quite well 
understood to be 10 per cent. 
Concurrently, the margin allowed 
to jobbers by manufacturers of 
advertised goods, and many that 
are not advertised but which are 
standard, has remained practically 
stationary. The basis of 1900 
was 10 per cent, and 10 per cent 
still obtains generally, though 
12%4 per cent, and occasionally a 
more liberal margin, is now al- 
lowed. Thus the big-city jobbers’ 
net margin has been shrinking 
steadily so far as standard brands 
are concerned. These considera- 


tions may help explain why gro-’ 


cer jobbers so eagerly push their 
own brands on which they can 
make 20 per cent or more. 

Another change that has oc- 
curred within the last 15 years or 
so has been the establishment of 
a great number of small-town job- 
bers. There are hundreds of 
these localized houses to-day 
where there were tens in 1900. 
Carload shipments of standard 
brands are laid in at Wausau, 
Wis., and Ottumwa, Iowa, on vir- 
tually the same cost-basis as Indi- 
anapolis, Chicago or Detroit. 
Those localized houses operate on 
an expense basis of only about 
six per cent. Thus, their costs 
being the same and their location 
so much more advantageous, they 
are naturally taking most of the 
real tonnage away from the big 
city fellows. They can grow rich 
within the big jobbers’ costs.— 
[Ed. Printers’ Ink. 


H. M. Kiesewetter, formerly of the 
M. P. Gould Agency, and prior to that 
w'th the Michelin Tire Company and 
Houk Wire Wheel Company, is now 
associated with the Wales Advertising 
Company, of New York City. 
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Arthur J. Baldwin President of 
Hill Company 


Arthur J. Baldwin has been elected 
president of the Hill Publishing Com. 
pany, to.succeed the late John A, Hill, 

Mr. Baldwin is a lawyer and mem. 
ber of the firm of Griggs, Baldwin & 
Baldwin. For the past ten years he 
has devoted himself almost exclusively 
to business problems, and has been iden- 
tified with large business enterprises, 

At the present time he is treasurer 
of the Rogers Silver Plate Company; 
treasurer of the Borough Development 
Company, which has a contract with 
the city for the removal of ashes from 
the city of Brooklyn; treasurer of the 
Boston Development & Sanitary Com- 
pany, which handles all the garbage 
and ashes for the city of Boston; vice- 
president of the Automatic Fire Pro- 
tection Company, and secretary of the 
Mississippi Wire Glass Company. 

Mr. Baldwin has been for the past 
ten years Mr. Hill’s intimate friend 
and business adviser, and brings to the 
company an intimate knowledge of Mr. 
Hill’s policies and plans. He has ar- 
ranged his business affairs to take 
active charge of the affairs of this 
company. The organization will re- 
main intact and the plans and policies 
of the founder of the business will be 
carried forward. 


J. A. Hill Leaves Business ‘to 
His Widow 


According to the will of the late 
John A. Hill, the New York publisher, 
the bulk of his large estate, after nu- 
merous bequests to employees, is left 
in trust to his widow, with provision 
that the executors and trustees con- 
tinue the business. Arthur J Baldwin, 
who succeeds Mr, Hill as president of 


_the company, is one of the two such 


executors and trustees. 

Eighty employees are bequeathed 
amounts that run from $1,000 upward. 
Mr. Hill’s secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, Rose Steiner, is left $30,000. She 
had come with him soon after he started 
in the publishing business in New York. 
William W. Mayer, treasurer, received 
$25,000. Every employee, no matter 
in what capacity he or she had served, 
who has been in continuous employ- 
ment for 25 years, is bequeathed $2,500; 
each employee who has served 20 years 
$2,000, and so on down to $1,000. Many 
of those who inherit $1,000 are com- 
positors who came with Mr. Hill at the 
time of the printers’ strike 11 or 12 
years ago. Two of those who get 
$1,500 are a porter and a head paper 
opener. 

More than 70 employees are already 
stockholders in the business. 


Boice Jones With McCall 
Company 
On February 1 Boice Jones, for: 
merly of the advertising department of 
Harper’s Bazar, joined the publicity de- 
ae of the McCall Company, New 
ork, 
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Text of the Stevens Bill 
as Amended 


Bill Reintroduced in Congress by 
Representative Stevens — Does 
Not Prohibit Quantity Prices— 
Allowances for Transportation 
Costs—‘“‘Seasonal Disposal Sales” 
Are Provided for Twice Yearly 


N response to numerous in- 

quiries, the text of the so-called 
Stevens Price-Maintenance Bill is 
printed in full below, with the 
amendments indicated. The Bill 
was introduced early in the pres- 
ent session of Congress, by Rep- 
resentative Ayres, and was rein- 
troduced January 21, in an amend- 
ed form, by Representative Ste- 
vens of Nebraska. There is no 
assurance, however, that the text 
given below is final. The Bill 
will doubtless be extensively dis- 
cussed in Committee, and further 
changes are likely to be embodied. 
As the matter stands, however, 
the text of the Bill is as follows. 
New matter is in italics, and old 
matter excluded from the new 
Bill is in brackets: 


A BILL 


[To prevent discrimination in prices 
and to provide for publicity of prices 
to dealers and to the public.] 

To protect the public against dishon- 
est advertising and false pretenses in 
merchandising. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assein- 
bled, That in any contract for the sale 
of articles of commerce to any dealer, 
wholesale or retail, by any grower, pro- 
ducer, manufacturer or owner thereof, 
under trade-mark or special brand, here- 
inafter referred to as the ‘‘vendor,” it 
shall be lawful for such vendor, when- 
ever the contract constitutes a transac- 
tion of commerce among the several 
States, or with foreign nations, or in 
any Territory of the United States, or 
in the District of Columbia, or be- 
tween any such Territory ‘or Terri- 
tories and any States or the District of 
Columbia, or with a foreign nation or 
nations, or between the District of Co- 
lumbia and any State or States or a 
foreign nation or nations, to prescribe 
the [sole] uniform prices and man- 
ner of settlement at which the differ- 
ent qualities and quantitics of each ar- 
ticle covered by such contract may be 
tesold: Provided, that the following 
conditions are complied with: 

(a) Such vendor shall not have any 
monopoly or control of the market for 
articles belonging to the same general 
class of merchandise as such article or 
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articles of commerce as shall be cov- 
ered by such contract of sale; nor shall 
such vendor be a party to any agree- 
ment, combination, or understanding 
with any competitor in ‘the production, 
manufacture, or sale of any merchandise 
in the same general class in regard to 
the price at which the same shall be 
sold either to dealers at wholesale or 
retail or to the public. 

[L (b) Such vendor shall affix a no- 
tice to each article of commerce or to 
each carton, package or other re- 
ceptacle inclosing an article of com- 
merce covered by such contract of sale 
stating the price prescribed by the 
vendor at the time of the delivery of 
said article as the uniform price of 
sale of such article to the public and 
the name and address of such vendor, 
and bearing the said trade-mark or spe- 
cial brand of such vendor. Such article 
or articles of commerce covered there- 
by shall not be resold except with such 
notice affixed thereto or to the car- 
tons, packages or other receptacles in- 
closing the same.] 

[c] (b) Such vendor shall file [in the 
Bureau of Corporations] at the of- 
fice of the Federal Trade Commission 
a statement setting forth the trade- 
mark or special brand owned or claimed 
by such vendor in respect of such 
article or articles of commerce to be 
covered by such contract of sale, and 
also, from time to time, as the same 
may be adopted or modified, a schedule 
setting forth the uniform price of sale 
thereof to dealers at wholesale, and the 
uniform price of sale thereof to dealers 
at retail from whatsoever source ac- 
quired and the uniform price of sale 
thereof to the public, and upon filing 
such statement such vendor shall pay 
to the [Commissioner of Corporations] 
Federal Trade Commission a registra- 
tion fee of $10. Prices set forth in 
such schedule and made in any con- 
tract pursuant to the provisions of this 
act shall be uniform to all dealers in 
like circumstances, differing* only as to 
grade, quality or quantity of such ar- 
ticles sold, point of delivery and man: 
ner of settlement, all of which dif- 
ferences shall be set forth in such 
schedule; [The price to the vendee un- 
der any such contract shall be one of 
such uniform prices to wholesale and 
to retail dealers according as such 
vendee shall be a dealer at wholesale 
or a dealer at retail] and there shall 
be no discrimination in favor of any 
vendee by the allowance of a discount, 
rebate or commission for any cause or 
by grant of any special concession or 
[allowance or by the payment of any 
rebate or commission or] by any other 
device whatsoever. 

(c) Such contracts for the sale of 
such article or articles of commerce 
may provide for seasonal disposal sales, 
twice yearly at appropriate times, by 
dealers at retail during which periods 
duly set forth in such statement or in 
such schedule of prices as shall be 
filed by such vendor, such dealers at 
retail may sell such article or articles 
of commerce for a price other than the 
uniform price as set forth in the 
schedule provided in the preceding para- 
graph (b): Provided, That such article 
or articles of commerce shall have first 
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been offered to the vendor, by such 
dealer at retail, by written ofter, at the 
price puid for the same by such deaier, 
and that such vendor, not less than 
thirty days prior to the date set forth 
for the next seasonal disposai saic, 
after reasonable opportunity to imspect 
ach article or articles, shall have re- 
fused or neglected to accept such offer, 

(d) Any article of commerce or any 
carton, package or other receptacle in- 
closing an artcle or articles of com- 
merce covered by such contract and in 
possession of a dealer may be sold for 
a price other than the uniform price 
for resale by such dealer for such 
quality and quantity as set forth in the 
schedule provided in the [next] pre- 
ceding paragraph b [c]. First, if such 
dealer shall cease to do business and 
the sale is made in the course of wind- 
ing up the business of such dealer, or 
if such dealer shall have become bank- 
rupt, or a receiver of the business of 
such dealer shall have been appointed, 
provided that such article or articles of 
commerce shall Lave first been offered 
to the vendor thereof by such dealer 
or the legal representative of such 
dealer by written offer at the price paid 
for the same by such dealer, and that 
such vendor, after reasonable oppor- 
tunity to inspect such article or ar- 
ticles, shall have refused or neglected 
to accept such offer, or, second, if 
such article of commerce or contents 
of such carton, package, or other re- 
ceptacle shall have become damaged, 
deteriorated or soiled: Provided, Thar 
such damaged, deteriorated or soiled 
article shall have first been offered to 
the vendor by such dealer by written 
offer, at the price paid for the same by 
such dealer, or, at the option of such 
vendor, in exchange for similar articles 
not damaged, deteriorated or soiled, 
and that such vendor, after reasonable 
opportunity to inspect such article or 
articles, shall have refused or neg- 
lected to accept such offer, and that 
such damaged, deteriorated or soiled 
article shall thereafter only be offered 
for sale by such dealer with prominent 
notice to the purchaser that such _ar- 
ticle is damaged, deteoriated or soiled, 
and that the price thereof is reduced 
because of such damage. 

The provisions of this act shall not 
apply in cases of sales of such article 
or articles of commerce to the United 
States, or in cases of sales of such 
articles to any State or public lt 
brary, or to any society or institution 
incorporated or established solely for 
religious, philosophical, educational, 
medical, scientific or literary purposes, 
made in good faith for use thereof by 
such society or institution. 


Crain Publishes “Hospital 
Management” 


G. D. Crain, Jr., of Louisville, Ky., 
has organized the Crain Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., and will publish Hospital 
Management monthly, beginning Febru- 
ary 15. The periodical will be devoted 
to the administrative departments of 
hospitals, not in any way being a 
medical journal. Curtis A. Wessel has 
been appointed New York representa- 
tive. 


Says Jacobs Does Not Represent 
South 


ALPHA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
Easton, Pa., February 4, 1916, 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

The elaborate explanation of J. ¥. 
Jacobs is not without some entertain. 
ment. 

1 refer to his comment on “the effort 
of Printers’ InK to throw discredit 
on the writer’s views by an appeal to 
the prejudice so common in the North 
against medical advertising. . . . In 
the South we believe that a good medi- 
cal preparation has just as much right 
to be advertised as a good food,” ete, 

I wonder who is represented by the 
we that Mr. Jacobs uses. Certainly 
not the people of the South, for no 
section is in greater need of protection 
against quack and valueless “remedies” 
than the folks down there. I was 
born in the South and lived there 23 
years and Mr. Jacobs can’t get away 
with the argument that such advertising 
as that which Printers’ [nk repro- 
duced from the pages of several re 
ligious journals appears in response to 
a public demand. Such a claim would 
be an insult to the Southern people, 

No, the we who believe in such ad- 
vertising are only those publishers and 
publishers’ representatives who get a 
iew dollars by introducing quacks and 
sharpers into the homes of their dearly 
beloved readers. 

‘We need to draw no Mason and 
Dixon line. These we gentlemen live 
in the North, the West and the South. 
And they will continue to publish and 
defend disreputable advertising until a 
hundred or so reputable national ad- 
vertisers stand together and say frankly, 
firmly and frequently: ‘Choose whom 
ye will serve.” That may come soon. 

Rotanp HAtt. 


Meat for All at This Banquet 


THE WEIS FIBRE CONTAINER CORPORATION 
Monroe, Micu., Jan. 31, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

And only five cents, one jitney. 

216 pages of the livest, meatiest, 
brainiest, most enlightening, ° straight- 
from-the-shoulder sales and advertising 
sense ever put into print. 

I passed it to an assistant and had 
him read aloud the preachment by the 
Little Schoolmaster. 

The sales director was pinned into 
a corner while he listened to the ‘‘talk” 
by Mr. Bates on “The High Cost of 
Firing.” 

The president read that ‘“Sealsh'pt” 
article as though he were eavesdrop- 
ping in the sanctum of the Sealshipt 
office—and only two American dollars 
for 52 issues, 

I haven’t read it all yet; there’s too 
much “meat” for one sitting—but I'll 
get it all, as I do every issue. 2 

You bet ,your life I like Printers 
InK—and talk it, too, whenever 
meet anyone who sells or advertises. 

. S. RuMPpeL,. 
Ady. Mgr. The Weis Fibre Container 
Corp. 
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nN ex-president of the United 
States, the head of the 
American Red Cross, the United 
States commissioner of education, 
the mayor of the world’s largest 
city, the associate superintendent 
of its public education, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the managing 
editor of a famous paper, the fore- 
most army officer of the United 
States—these are the judges of 
the children’s monthly prize con- 
tests in The Woman’s Magazine; 
one of The Butterick Trio. 
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A Musical Record | ° 


Buyers of pianos, player pianos and talking ma- 





chines are generally substantial home-loving people. Pr 
Families like this are apt to read a newspaper \ 
that is brought into the home at night rather than 1 
taken away from the home in the morning. po 
ba 
ha 
Such a paper is The Chicago Daily News. an 
= 7 tiy 
WI 
Sellers of musical instruments know this and buy bis 
more space in The Daily News six days a week than pa 
. ak ‘ | 
they buy in any other Chicago newspaper in seven mi 
days. The figures for musical instrument advertis- i 
hate Bc, th 
ing in Chicago newspapers for 1915 are: fe 
th 
Agate Lines ot 
The Daily News (six days) .. .311,580 i“ 
Second paper... (seven days) . 292,786 x 
Third paper... . (six days) ...205,114 : 
Fourth paper... (seven days) .202,184 A 
Fifth paper..... (seven days) . 169,784 . 
Sixth paper..... (six days)...119,720 
: . 2 Ww 
Seventh paper. . (six days)... 76,506 th 
ie : ey 
pl 
This musical record should be interesting to all : 
advertisers wanting to tell their story to Chicago 
homes. 
af 
: th 
© er 
The Chicago Daily News : 
in 
. pl 
Over 400,000 daily gi 
m 
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Safe-deposit Companies Join to Use 
Unsigned Copy 


Satisfactery Results Follow Unusual Campaign in St. 


Louis 


By John Ring, Jr. 


Publicity Manager, Mercantile Trust Company; President, Financial Advertisers’ 
Association 


ORKING with competitors, 

instead of warring with 
them, is a new doctrine in busi- 
ness. Many lines could adopt this 
policy—some have. The larger 
banking institutions of St, Louis 
having safe-deposit vaults are 
among the latest to use co-opera- 
tive advertising—the ‘working 
with” policy. 

It was thought that the best 
time of the year to start this cam- 
paign was around January st. 
During January there is more 
money for re-investment and more 
handling of bonds and securities 
than in any other two months of 
the year. Burglaries are more 
frequent during the winter, and 
there are more fires than during 
other seasons. 

All of these things influence the 
public to protect their valuables. 
The St. Louis banking institutions 
figured that a community plan at 
such a time should prove profita- 
ble to all the institutions con- 
cerned, 

At a meeting, the duration of 
the campaign, copy suggestions, 
cost and pro-rating of expense 
were considered with this result. 

The period determined upon 
was nine weeks, copy to appear 
three to four times each week— 
except Christmas week, when the 
public mind and newspaper col- 
umns were occupied principally 
with Christmas shopping. 


PRELIMINARY PLANS WELL LAID 


Two morning papers and one 
afternoon paper were selected and 
the D’Arcy Advertising Company 
engaged to write the copy. A com- 
mittee of three from the banking 
institutions—all men handling the 
publicity of their companies—was 
given full authority to handle the 
matter with the D'Arcy Agency. 
This is, as far as I know, the 


first time that a large national 
45 


agency has been used by banking 
institutions in a community adver- 
tising campaign. There have been 
other so-called co-operative plans 
largely of the kind where some 
newspaper solicitor wrote a per- 
functory series of savings or safe- 
deposit talks and_ then <= 
n 


“cards” under or alongside. 























There are More Than 
75,000 Owners of Tax- 
ableSecuritiesinSt.Louis 


—and not more than 35,000 renters of. 
safe deposit boxes in St. Louis. Where 
do 40,000 owners of securities keep 
those securities? 
Ever so often a thief discovers where one 
of the 40,000 owners has his—more will 
be found later. 
Fire is always 2 good finder of these 
places—there will be one of more fires 
tomorrow. 


Have You 
Your Safe Deposit Box? 


or are you one of the 40,000 who hope 
they'll be lucky enough to escape loss? 
Some of these same 40,000 are doomed to 
disappointment—don't be one of them. 
Go today to any downtown bank or trust 
company with safe deposit vaults and 
rent this safety, security, privacy. 
YOUR BOX is by downtown 
location, the bulk of the fire department 
police force, a full of attend- 


burglar alarms, steel walls, bolts, bars, 
and manned gates. Located in a fire- 

f building surrounded by fire-proof 
Buildings. 


Rent YOUR Box Today 


95 a year and up. 


STATISTICS AS THESE INTERESTED 
THE PUBLIC KEENLY 





SUCH 


one Eastern city, the bank officials 
prepared the copy for a commu- 
nity campaign, and it had every 
ear-mark of their handiwork. 
Legal expressions were common 
and sentences of from 40 to 80 
words were frequent. Semicolons 
were aS numerous as pennies in 
a miser’s purse. The copy was 
copyrighted. 

The St. 


Louis safe-deposit 
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community plan was built on the 
theory that short sentences and 
words of common usage would 
be far more forceful than tech- 
nical expressions or involved sen- 
tences. These latter were avoided 
as calculated to strangle the first 
purpose of the advertising—to 
have it read. 

Some of the copy contained 
arguments to create fear in the 
mind of the man or woman who 
keeps valuables at 
home or in an 
office or wall-safe. 
Corporation 
officials were ap- 
pealed to as ne- senna 
glecting their 





Valuable Papers of ae: Riis 
\wyers, executors or heirs cmrstates 


who wis are nets to Gusever the wheresbonts of bonds, 
stocks and other valuable papers of 2 testator. 
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ble securities in St, Louis and not 
more than 35,000 owners of safe- 
deposit boxes. “Where do 40,000 
owners of securities keep these 
securities?” was asked. 

“Quick! Where can you lay 
your hands on your insurance 
policies?”—this was the heading 
used on one ad. The copy was 
of a snappy order and was writ- 
ten in the language of the aver- 
age person. You didn’t have to 
have a college 
education to grasp 
the meaning. 

All of the com- 
panies partici- 
pating were down- 
town institutions 


stockholders’ inter- fre of oe pr culteh ron ee, with safe - deposit 
ests in keeping ppp cinnnirtphomededges vaults in fire-proof 
—. , me gos oxrmmu vans ie | ain pa 
books or other | tre'chat you con protect yours ie re-proof build- 
valuable records jf ies Stead deny ge me uth ings, and in the 


in a safe that af- 
fords privacy—not 
100 per cent se- 


center of the main 
fire and police pro- 
tection. Each of 
these six institu- 


curity against fire 
or burglary. 
“Insurance reim- 
burses, but it can- 
not replace,” was 
the caption of one 


thet box to safely keep you: 


As a seadiduinien or ff 


Officer of a Corporation 


don't overtook this {act—every corporation owes it td Hil 


ite stockholders to have s sale deposit bor. 


tions have the 
highest type of 
safe - deposit vault 
equipment. Every 
known protection 
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ad telling how in- 
surance can no 
more take the 
place of a _ safe- 
deposit box than a 


‘There never was an office safe or vault thet offered 
100% safety. 


Seems ets tee ee | 
is to be had io 


Santo che Gamantey sae nt & soy of | 
the Downtown Safe Deposit Vaults 7] 


and safety device 
surround these 
vaults. 

One of the most 
interesting fea- 


8 sale deposit box ONLY. 





safe- deposit box 


tures of the cam- 





can take the placé 
of insurance. No 
home safe or pri- 
vate office vault 
offers 100 per cent 
safety from fire or 
safe - blowers. 

“There never yet 
was a hiding-place 
you could find or devise that 
could assure you even 50 per cent. 
security from fire or theft or pry- 
ing eyes,” 

Another piece of copy told of 
lawyers, executors or heirs of 
estates being frequently unable to 
locate the whereabouts of bonds, 
stocks or other valuable papers 
of a testator. Some papers are 
found years afterward, others so 
well hidden that they are never 
found by the heirs. Still another 
piece of copy told of there being 
more than 75,000 owners of taxa- 





THIS NEAR-SENSATIONAL CHARAC- 
TER OF APPEAL WAS SPARING- 
LY RESORTED TO an 
¢ 


paign is the fact 
that none of the 
names of the in- 
stitutions paying 
for the copy ap- 
peared in the ads. 
It was felt to be 
educational 

propaganda, and 
if the names were used, at once 
a selfish motive was apparent 
and the impressions to some 
extent lessened, You ask how 
were the companies paying the 
bill to get any benefit if the 
names were not used even toward 
the last of the campaign? In two 
ways—first, by the dominant note 
in each piece of copy that such 
protection can be had only among 
the downtown banks and _ trust 
companies having _ safe - deposit 
vaults. Secondly, from the fact 
that while each company mt 
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How Should Business Men Choose 
Their Advertising Mediums 
in the New York Field ? 


Do business men advertise in a newspaper merely because 
they like it? 

They often do. 

Do business men refuse to advertise in a newspaper be- 
cause they do not like it? 

They often do. 

Is either the right way to determine the value of a news- 
paper as an advertising medium? 

It is not. 

How should business men decide where to invest their 
money in advertising? 

if they want to reach every nook and corner of a field 
or territory, then they should employ every medium in that 
field or territory. 

But if they cannot see their way clear to spend, on annual 
contract, $5.00 a line for their advertising in the New York 
English newspapers, or $7.00 to advertise in both the English 
and Foreign-language newspapers, and they can afford to 
invest only $2.00 a line or so—then what? 

Will they spend the $2.00 or so a line in mediums they 
personally like, or will they approach their advertising 
investment as a matter of business? 

Will they analyze conditions? Will they select mediums 
that are known to pay advertisers, without regard to their 
personal likes or dislikes of them? 

If they look at the advertising problem in New York with 
an open mind, if they want to invest their money where there 
is no doubt about getting a profitable return, then they must 
select the NEW YORK AMERICAN as one of the newspa- 
pers in which to advertise. 

WHY? 

First, the NEW YORK AMERICAN represents ONE- 
QUARTER of all of the ~— in the New York territory 
who read newspapers. 

Second, its advertising rates are very fair and give all 
advertisers equal opportunity. 

Third, it has proved its value as a paying advertising 
medium over a period of over twenty years. 





DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Eliminate Risk In 
Buying Paper 


Find the man who knows paper— 
then let him help you choose the 
grade. Many large advertisers, 
publishers and printers saved 
money last year on their paper 
requirements through the sug- 
gestion of a Bermingham & 
Seaman representative. 


We control the output of some of 
the largest mills in the country 
and are able to offer you a wide 
variety of papers for every adver- 
tising purpose. We recommend 
the paper you need, not the paper 
we want.. It makes no difference 
to us what grade we sell. 


The next time you need paper, ask 
us. Suggestions, samples and 
dummies for catalogues, booklets, 
house organs, circulars, cheerfully 
and promptly furnished. No order 
too small. No order too big. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN COMPANY 





Radium Folding Enamel—Samson Offset — 
Opacity—Crystal Ename!—Advance Bond—Elite 
Enamel—Bulking Eggshell—and many others. 






Tribune Building, Chicago 
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not to use newspaper space for 
advertising their safe - deposit 
vaults during this campaign they 
all carried on an aggressive cam- 
paign of direct advertising—dur- 
ing the time the newspaper copy 
was appearing—this direct copy 
connecting that particular institu- 
tion with the community cam- 
paign. 

The Mercantile Trust Company 
used about a dozen or fifteen units 
in its direct campaign. This in- 
cluded letters to a list of corpora- 
tions of the city, addressed to the 
treasurer in each case—another 
letter to taxpayers. 

Blotters were distributed to 
office buildings surrounding the 
Mercantile Building. The copy on 
this blotter stated—“Fire Insur- 
ance does not cover negotiable se- 
curities. All standard fire insur- 
ance policies state—‘This com- 
pany shall not be liable for loss 
to accounts, bills, currency, evi- 
dences of debt, money, notes or 
securities.’ ” 

A series of five mailing folders 
was sent a selected list of busi- 
ness men, also a list, taken from 
the Blue Book, of those living in 
the residential section of the city. 
The cost of this community cam- 
paign for renting of safe-deposit 
boxes is to be pro-rated entirely 
on the results secured. The total 
revenue from boxes rented during 
the life of the campaign and 30 
days following is the basis for 
the pro-rata cost. If $10,000 in 
new business is received in rentals 
by all companies and, for ex- 
ample, one institution receives in 
revenue $2,000, it is to pay 20 per 
cent of the total cost. This seems 
to be a method fair to all con- 
cerned. 

The results from this advertis- 
ing up to the present time have 
been satisfactory, One year ago 
the war-scare, lack of employ- 
ment, and other things contrib- 
uted to stimulating safe-deposit 
business. Men steal when they 
are out of work, and people put 
money in hiding when burglaries 
are numerous. A large element 
of the population is inclined to 
put cash in safe-deposit boxes 
when business conditions are not 
thriving. All of these things ex- 
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isted to a greater or lesser extent 
around January 1, 1915. 

This year conditions were ma- 
terially improved in every way, 
and the co-operative safe-deposit 
advertising had to take the place 
of business pessimism. It has 
shown good results, and the safe- 
deposit companies interested feel 
that the business will be cumula- 
tive and results more apparent 60 
to 90 days after the close of the 
campaign than during it. 


Another $100,000 Lumber | 
Appropriation 


Encouraged by the success which is 
said to be attending the educational ad- 
vertising efforts of other lumber asso- 
ciations, the Northern Hemlock and 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, 
with headquarters at Oshkosh, Wis., 
has raised a $100,000 fund for adver- 
tising purposes. According to O. T. 
Swan, secretary of the association, the 
plans call for an extensive newspaper 
campaign throughout Wisconsin and 
M‘chigan, urging the use of such na- 
tive woods as birch, maple, hemlock, 
basswood and the like. It is also pro- 
posed to establish a service pureau in 
charge of a prominent timber expert 
to give advice to builders as to the best 
uses for these woods. 

The Northern White Cedar Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association is about to 
advertise, it is also reported. This was 
decided upon at a meeting of the asso- 
ciation held last week in Milwaukee. 


Campaign Promised for Red 
Cedar Shingles 


According to the announcement of 
Secretary H. P. Wyckoff, of the West- 
ern Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Seattle, Wash., the exploitation of red 
cedar shingles is going to be one of the 
most elaborate yet undertaken by a 
branch of the lumber business. 

A fund of $60,000 has been raised, 
and of this amount $40,000 will be 
spent in magazines of general circula- 
tion, farm papers and trade journals. 

A trade-mark has been adopted and 
in order to obtain the use of it the 
shingle manufacturers will be obliged 
to make shingles according to specifica- 
tions determined by the association. 
Several grades have been created, and 
a uniform thickness will be main- 
tained. The manufacturers may make 
other grades and thicknesses if they 
choose, but’ only the official association 
grades may carry the trade-mark. 


Joins Abbott & Briggs 


F. McC, Smith has joined the Abbott 
& Briggs organization and_ will repre- 
sent the National Sunday Magasine in 
New York and particularly in Phila- 
delphia and the South. 

























































Copywriter Keeps a Diary to 
Gather Facts for Ads 





Purchasing Goods Himself, He Sets Down His Own Impressions of the 
Transaction 


By F. R. Feland 


I HAVE made a discovery. It 
is a new use for a diary, a new 
and almost real use for actually 
writing down in a book from time 
to time things that come under 
your personal observation. 

Now, I do not claim that this 
new use compares in importance 
with other uses to which the diary 
has been put—such as being intro- 
duced as evidence in a divorce 
case, or being published in the 
newspapers to show how many 
prominent people you can call by 
their first names. 

Also I do not deny that the 
primal eldest function of a diary 
is to be read by some person or 
persons other than the writer him- 
self. That is exactly what is going 
to happen to my diary: 

With as clever a simulation of 
ingenuousness as I am able to 
master, I am going to work pas- 
sages from it into this very arti- 
cle, but, upon my word, I believe 
that they may be helpful, and, at 
all events, there is no law com- 
pelling any person to read them. 

* 4 % 


About three years ago, a tactful 
advertiser explaining to me why 
he couldn’t “see” a piece of “my” 
copy, complained that it “wasn’t 
human enough.” He reached into 
his desk and pulled out an envel- 
ope containing several advertise- 
ments of various things that he 
had torn from the pages of the 
magazines he read. Every adver- 
tiser has one of these envelopes, 
full of stuff that he liked when he 
saw it. 

“Now there’s an advertisement 
that I read,” he remarked. “Read 
that copy, it’s as human as a 
grandmother. It reads like a page 
out of a diary.” 

That, as Mr. Edison says, set me 
to thinking. What these thoughts 





were does not matter here, except 
50 


that the “page-out-of-a-diary 
copy” notion did take root. 

Some months later in a copy 
conference there was the custom- 
ary series of individual recitations 
from each person present. Jones’ 
wife had bought the article under 
discussion, but had since bought 
another brand because “we trade 
at Gumboil’s, where we have a 
charge account, and they don’t sell 
this kind.” 

Smith glumly announced that he 
-didn’t use them—wore the same 
weight all the year round, and all 
the advertising in the world 
wouldn’t get him to change. 

Brown created the impression 
that his whole life had been a 
series of tragic disappointments in 
an endless search for a size that 
would be long enough and still 
stay up without pins—and so on. 
The only member of:the confer- 
ence who had no experiences to 
relate was forced to stare down 
glances freighted with the cruel 
suspicion that perhaps he wore 
none at all. 

The client, with a toleration and 
courteous interest that was admir- 
able, listened and answered, but as 
is not unusual in a conference of 
any sort, anywhere, the only de- 
cision reached was that the “prop- 
osition was not an easy one,” and 
the definite copy idea was not 
born until later. 

One idea was born, however. 
After that conference I bought a 
diary. 


DIARY IS OF THE SENSIBLE SORT 


No attempt was made or will 
ever be made to record in this 
journal such facts as where ofr 
what or with whom lunch was 
eaten, how many cigarettes were 
smoked that day, or what sort of 
weather we had. 

Properly speaking, this little book 
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WOODWARD 


The Advertising Agency of 


Woodward & Tiernan 


Point Two 


EW YORK, Chicago, Philadel- 

phia, Cleveland; cities from 

one coast to the other, are 
lolstet-mmebu-Rusetmbboleyeus coy uboelaetiaiaemael— 
experiences and abilities necessary 
to make this organization the most 
complete Advertising Agency in 
the United States. Expense is not 
spared, 
We are publishing a series of six 
brochures discussing different 
phases of advertising. We believe 
they will interest Advertising 
Managers, Sales Managers and 
other executives. May we send 
them to you? 


The Advertising Agency of 
WOODWARD & TIERNAN 


PRINTING COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS, U.S. A. 


Member A, B, C. 
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Advertising Gains in Cleveland 
Sixth City in the United States 


Month by month and week by week for a long time the 
Cleveland situation has been changing. 


The figures for the year were published and showed that 
The Leader and The Evening News—combination: showed 
a percentage of Gain over two competitors combined of 
100%. 


Now, again in January 1916 vs. January 1915 


The lead on gains over competitors continues. 


For example: 
In Local Display Advertising 


The Leader GAINED 34,804 lines or 14%, 


Another Morning paper lost 58,492 lines or 12%. 


The News GAINED 46,074 lines or 16%. 


Another Evening paper Gained 22,400 lines or 51/3%. 
Tell-your story to the prosperous people of Cleveland 
by using 


THE CLEVELAND LEADER 


AND 


THE CLEVELAND NEWS 


The Leader is a member of the A. B. C. 


The News is the only Evening paper of Cleveland which 
is a member of the A. B. C, 


There’s a Reason. 


Foreign Advertising Representative 


250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Mallers Building, Chicago, III. Kresge Building, Detroit, Mich. 
201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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might be called a Biary or Buyery. 

Its purpose is to record, as near 
to the actual event as practicable, 
every little reason, emotion, reac- 
tion or influence that led to the 
purchase or rejection of any mer- 
chandise advertised or likely to be 
advertised. 

No purchase was too small if it 
seemed to have any bearing on 
why choice was exercised or sup- 
pressed. For instance—at one time 
a dealer was unable to supply 
Melachrino No. 9’s, Plain Tip, and 
an attempt was made to set down 
the reason why a slightly higher- 
priced brand was bought instead. 
That didn’t amount to much. The 
entry was: 

“Probably the result of a mix- 
ture of confusion, swank, and an 
attempt to convince myself that I 
really believed Melachrinos better 
than other 15-cent cigarettes. How 
is it they are not advertised, any- 
' way? They seem to have a good 
sale.” 

That entry is cited merely as an 
instance of the faithfulness and 
attempted honesty with self, with 
which these records were made. 

An overcoat bought at a depart- 
ment store for $40 was adver- 
tised two weeks later by the same 
store as “formerly $40; now 
$27.50.” 

There was a howl of protest in 
the diary about this, unavailing of 
course and not essential here, but 
the following entry, made two 
years later, may be of interest: 

“With the absolute assurance 
that I am being stung, and a guilty 
consciousness that I cannot afford 
it, [ have this day ordered an over- 
coat from a tailor. His own argu- 
ments on the economy of a tail- 
ored coat as against a ready-made, 
were the weakest things I ever 
heard, and they petered out on his 
own figures, but at least I shall 
never see a lot of 50 of these 
coats advertised at a cut price, and 
every time I look at that black 
coat the memory lingers... .” 

Here is what went down on the 
occasion of the purchase of a 
fountain-pen last Christmas: 

“After he had sold me the pen 
he told me it would cost 25 cents 
extra for the little metal clip to 
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hold it in the pocket. I thought 
this price was outrageous. It 
added about eight per cent to the 
cost of the pen, and a lot more 
than that to his profit. Told him 
that I would take it if he gave 
with it a certificate entitling me 
to a new pen if I actually lost the 
pen so equipped out of my pocket. 
Told him that for eight per cent 
of the price of his pens I would 
write every purchaser a_ policy 
good for a new pen if he lost the 
old one within a year, and guar- 
antee it would increase the sale of 
his pens. He gave me that tired, 
weary, superior salesman’s look 
and said, ‘You prefer the pen with- 
out a clip, sir,’ and I'said ‘Yes.’” 

There were also details in this 
entry as to why I bought a pen of 
this particular name, but I reserve 
them for the day that I am called 
into a conference on “how to ad- 
vertise fountain-pens.” 

Now at last I am getting close 
to the subject of this article. For 
it is those fresh (good word), first 
hand, written-at-the-time reasons 
that really contain the germs of 
copy ideas. 


GET LIVE COPY IDEAS ON PAPER 


Whether they are good ideas or 
not, someone else can judge, but 
no man can write down his buying 
experiences in detail, while they 
are fresh on his mind, and not 
build a raft of copy material. 

That is, he cannot if he gets as 
much fun and kick out of dinky 
little purchases as I do. When you 
try to recall why you bought a 
thing six months after the fact, 
about all you remember is that 
you bought for what seemed suf- 
ficient reasons, but there is a -curi- 
ous pleasure in trying to put these 
cogitations on paper at the very 
time you are debating a purchase. 

By the way, if the hint is worth 
while, you will find all sorts of 
reasons for not buying an awful 
lot of things that you now buy, 
and when you do buy something 
on the spur of the moment, you 
can put all the recrimination in 
your “Biary” that you like, close 
the book and the incident, and 
look your wife serenely in the eye. 

But to prove my case from a 
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copy standpoint, some practical ap- 
plications must be shown. At the 
risk of tipping my hand, I will 
give one or two. 

The opening sentences of the 
appended tobacco advertisement 
were taken almost verbatim from 
a page written two years before— 
written at the time with no more 


Ever Watch a 


Super-Smoker 
Prepare His Pipe? 


ae back from a vacation in the 
Islands we were sitting in the 
smoking-room of our car, when a couple of 
men came in and took pipes out of their 
pockets. “Watch those -fellows now,’ 
whispered my friend. 


Well, they first saw to it that the bowls - 


of their Ay were clean and clear. Then 
they laid their pipes aside and took out 
their tobacco pouches. From these pouches 
they took pe slices of tobacco, laid these 
slices in their hands and began to rub them 
up inté small bits. 

They sat there and talked to each other 
and rubbed and pinched and massaged: that 
tobacco, making it ready for the pipe. 
They squeezed it with thumb and fore- 
finger, they held it in the palm of the left 
hand and punished it with the heel of the 
right. They rolled it into a little ball and 
then pulled the ball apart with their fingers 

and commenced all over again. 

After they had. re- 
duced the tobacco to 
small bits, they sha 
it deftly, with a rolling 
motion of their palms, 
into little conical plugs 
and slipped them into 
the bowls of their pipes. 
Even the manner of 
lighting the pipes 
received special 
attention. They 
passed the flame 
of the match back 
and forth over 
the tobacco, 
lighting it 
evenly; sp’ 
ing the fire over 
every part of 
the tobacco 
surface. 















PORTION OF A TOBACCO ADVERTISEMENT, 
COPIED FROM THE AD W RITER’S DIARY 


than the faintest idea that they 
would ever be as directly applica- 
ble to a copy need as they after- 
ward proved. 

Then this, written a few days 
before Christmas, 1914: 


“Went back and looked at that 
chain again to-day. Guess not. 
The third time I have gone in to 
buy it within a week, and came 
out without it every time. Three 
visits to a jeweler in a week js 
going some for me; who supports 
them from January to Novem- 
ber?” 

Can you see the link that binds 
that experience with the watch ad- 
vertisement that commences “Dur- 
ing your Christmas shopping you 
will visit your jeweler’s more 
than once.” 

Another reads: 

“Despairing of finding this bouk 
at the public library, I walked 
right into Brentano’s to-day and 
bought it. ; 

Is there a hint for a “best seller” 
advertisement here? You know, 
perhaps, how it feels to go all the 
way to the library after a certain 
book and have the lady librarian 
with the spectacles (not the pretty 
one, she’s always waiting on some- 
body else) tell you, “We have sev- 
eral copies of ‘that’ but they seem 
to be all out.” 

Frequently when stumped for a 
strong copy thought one phrase is 
all you need. One word can be 
the keystone of an advertisement. 
For I do not pretend that any- 
body is going to write copy, or 
even copy ideas, as such, into one 
of these little diary chapters. If 
you try to put copy into it you 
break the charm, as Huck Finn 
said. It must simply be a photo- 
graphically accurate report of the 
way you felt, or what you said, 
saw or heard. 

Take this hint for what it’s 
worth to you, but for me,—well, 
when the new year came in I 
bought a nice new diary for 1916. 


E. F. Hasson With Denver 
Company 


Edward F. Hasson, for five years 
connected with the Genezal Specialty 
Company, Buffalo, N, Y., first as ad- 
vertising manager and later as gen- 
eral manager, has become advertising 
and publicity manage: for the Pete 
Machinery & Supply Company 
Denver, Colo. This company is job- 
bers’ and manufacturers’ sales agent 
for mine, mill and power plant spe 
cialties. 
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movement is explained when one knows who t and 

is behind it. Hes council is composed of Judge Gary, head "Thirty able experts worked years to compile the vast mine of 
Of the U. S. Steel Corporation; Frank Vanderlip, President of the information which this course contains. It is practical. Over 
National City Bank: Joho Hays |, the great engineer: 17.000 subscribers have enrolled though the recommendation 
Jeseph F. Johnaon, Dean of the New York University School of of someone formerly enrolled. 
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AN you ask for better evidence 
—that our over 2,000,000 circulation repre- 
sents quality in ample quantities 
—that our readers really read our magazine 
—that they are responsive to our advertising. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY MAGAZINE | 


if'CHARLES S. HART, Advertising Manager : 
220 FIFTH AVENUE 911 HEARST BUILDING 
New York City Over 2,000,000 Circulation Chicago 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS | 


JOHN A. SLEICHER, PRESIDENT 
OF THE LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY 


“A busy man in these days hasn’t time to read every- 
thing that he would like to, but I confess that the 
article in ‘System’ about the ‘Business Death Rate’ 
attracted me so much that I didn’t set the maga- 
zine down until I finished it. 

“Tn all the wilderness of fiction through which one 
must wade, to read the every-day magazine, it is 
refreshing to a business man to turn to a publica- 
tion that deals with the realities of life in an in- 
structive and entertaining way.” 
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NUMBER XLII in the series of portraits of readers of SYSTEM 

















How Advertising Aids Sales Shown 


in Government Investigation 


Questions of Pressing Importance Dealt with in Government Report on 
Knit Underwear Industry 


WHat factors add to the high 
cost of selling? 

Who is responsible for the big 
volume of “cancellations”? com- 
plained of so much by manufac- 
turers, and is there any way of 
remedying the situation? 

What is the effect of advertis- 
ing on marketing costs? 

These are some of the ambi- 
tious questions dealt with in the 
new Government report on meth- 
ods of selling knit underwear. 

According to the report, na- 
tional advertising of knit under- 
wear not only boosts sales, but 
it enables an increase in manu- 
facturing profit; there are 63 es- 
tablishments in the United States 
devoted to the manufacture of 
knit underwear, but as yet only 
11 of the more than three-score 
firms advertise nationally—that is, 
advertise in mediums of national 
circulation, aside from trade jour- 
nals. However, the early conver- 
sion of some of-the non-advertis- 
ing manufacturers may be antici- 
pated, should they take to heart 
the disclosures made in this spe- 
cial investigation. 

The 11 advertisers of knit un- 
derwear represent all the various 
branches of the industry. Some 
make garments of cotton and 
others manufacture wool gar- 
ments; a portion of the 11 firms 
buy all yarns, whereas the remain- 
der spin their yarns, and, finally, 
the plants are distributed through- 
out the East, South and West. 
Yet, despite the diversity of con- 
ditions indicated, nine out of the 11 
advertisers earned larger average 
percentages of profit than the non- 
advertising manufacturers, whose 
operations were most nearly on a 
parallel as to location, character 
of output, etc. 

A couple of manufacturers in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio who ad- 
vertise nationally did not make as 
good profit on their underwear 
last year as did some of their 
non-advertising rivals, but manu- 
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facturers in New York and New 
England, in the South and West 
demonstrated the power of adver- 
tising. In New York and Massa- 
chusetts four manufacturers who 
advertised made a manufacturing 
profit (based on net sales) of 
nearly 10 per cent, whereas the 
other manufacturers in the same 
line in that territory averaged 
only a‘ little more than seven per 
cent profit. Similarly, five adver- 
tisers of wool and cotton under- 
wear, with plants located East 
and West, made average profits of 
9.11 per cent, as against an aver- 
age profit of only 5.36 for similar 
concerns that did not advertise. 


HOW ADVERTISING AFFECTS SELLING 
COST 


Cost of selling by the manufac- 
turers that advertise, as compared 
with the selling costs of non-ad- 
vertising manufacturers of similar 
wares, was a phase of the subject 
that was carefully probed and 
yielded interesting results to the 
officials of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, who, at 
the behest of Congress, conducted 
the investigation. It was found 
that all down the line the selling 
expense of the manufacturers who 
advertise is greater—in some in- 
stances almost twice over—than 
that of rivals who do not adver- 
tise. But selling direct to the re- 
tail merchants—a practice that is 
prevalent among the advertising 
manufacturers—does away with 
the middleman’s profits and more 
then offsets the added selling ex- 
Moreover, as was brought 
out in the Government report, a 
retailer is apt to make a perma- 
nent customer and the manufac- 
turer is never sure of a jobber. 
It is merely the cost of ad- 
vertising —a permanent invest- 
ment charged up as current ex- 
pense—that brings up the gen- 
eral average, because in other 
sales items, such as salaries, com- 
missions and expense of sales- 
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men, the relative outlay of the 
firms that advertise is not much, 
if any, greater than that of com- 
peting concerns that do not adver- 
tise, and in the case of four firms 
in New York and Massachusetts 
the advertisers expend less upon 
salesmen than do rivals in that 
same territory who have not the 
<? ign of advertising as a sales 
aid. 

Direct relation is established by 
these new statistics between the 
amount invested in national ad- 
vertising and the profits taken on 
a year’s turnover. The lesson 
that it pays to advertise liberally 
is, indeed, taught with unusual 
emphasis. As was made clear 
above, two of the 11 underwear 
manufacturers who are national 
advertisers did not make as good 
profits as many rivals in their 
special field who do no general 
advertising, but it comes out that 
the advertising expenditure of the 
two concerns referred to was rela- 
tively low—3.36 per cent of net 
sales, The group of advertising 
manufacturers that made the 
heaviest manufacturing profit like- 
wise show the largest advertising 
outlay—6.21 per cent of net sales 
—whereas another group of na- 
tionally advertising manufacturers 
that did almost as well in net profits 
had an average advertising ex- 
pense of 4.29 per cent of the ag- 
gregate of net sales. 


CATERING TO SMALLER’ RETAILERS 


Sales by manufacturers direct 
to retailers is a practice that is 
found to be in high favor among 
underwear manufacturers who ad- 
vertise, just as is the case with 
hosiery manufacturers. Among 
knit-goods manufacturers in gen- 
eral, recent years have witnessed 
a tendency to change from selling 
to jobbers and commission houses 
to selling direct to retailers, and 
this tendency is _ particularly 
marked in the case of the manu- 
facturers who dispose of their 
goods by aid of national adver- 
tising campaigns, More than half 
of the manufacturers who adver- 
tise nationally now sell all, or vir- 
tually all, their output direct to the 
retailers. 

Readers of Printers’ Inx will 
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be particularly interested in one 
disclosure of the Federal report 
to the effect that among under- 
wear manufacturers who have 
taken up direct selling to retailers 
there is a marked and growing 
disposition to cultivate the small 
retailers as customers to the neg- 
lect of the department store. The 
explanation is found not in any 
of the causes that might be first 
suspected—such as the temptation 
to department-store managers to 
cut prices—but in the fear of can- 
celled orders. “Cancellations,” it 
is brought out, form one of the 
chief abuses of the underwear 
trade. The preference for the 
small retailer as a customer of 
the manufacturer is, in the words 
of the Government report, ex- 
plained as follows: 

“Manufacturers who sell direct 
to retailers said they were more 
liable to cancellations from the 
large department stores than from 
small merchants, Several stated 
that they much preferred to dis- 
tribute their output through a 
number of small retail stores 
rather than to have a few large 
department stores taking their 
whole product. The reason given 
for this preference was that they 
were less liable to cancellations 
from small stores, and in the event 
that cancellations did come they 
were smaller in volume and were 
less apt to affect the business than 
would cancellation from a large 
buyer. Furthermore, it was said 
that the small merchant could gen- 
erally be depended on as a steady 
customer.” 

While the subject of cancella- 
tions is up it may interest manu- 
facturers in other lines who are 
afflicted by this same abuse to 
learn what is being done to com- 
bat “the worst evil in the knit- 
goods industry.” So far as the 
Federal investigators could find 
out, few manufacturers of under- 
wear have as yet grappled with 
the whole problem of cancella- 
tions, but some of them have made 
a start—have, in fact, seized one 
horn of the dilemma by refusing, 
latterly, to accept cancellations 
after goods have been made up. 
Apropos this subject, one promi- 
nent manufacturer has written to 
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the Department of Commerce as 
follows: “If goods are made up 
we do not accept cancellations. 
Some manufacturers would allow 
cancellations even after the goods 
are finished and tear off the 
brands and put new ones on, but 
we will not stand for it. It seems 
that this is an evil which could 
be readily remedied, but, never- 
theless, it is very prevalent in the 
trade.” 
Manufacturers are, the report 
intimates, in great measure re- 
sponsible for the present propor- 
tions of the “cancellations” bug- 
bear. The practice of ordering 
far ahead which prevails in the 
underwear trade is, it is admitted, 
conducive to cancellations, since it 
encourages overordering, but the 
rapid growth of the evil in recent 
years is attributed especially “to 
the fact that buyers are aware 
that the manufacturers will rare- 
ly go to court to enforce a con- 
tract. This has led to careless 
buying, the buyer knowing that 
in event of a dull market or other 
conditions affecting his sales he 
can always protect himself 
through a cancellation and throw 
the loss on the manufacturer.” 
Makers of knit underwear are, 
according to the findings of Uncle 
Sam’s professional investigators, 
somewhat behind the manufac- 
turers of women’s muslin under- 
wear in the progress they have 
made toward the elimination of 
the jobber. However, direct sell- 
ing is more prevalent than for- 
merly, and, as is also true in the 
hosiery line, it is the Western 
manufacturers who show the 
strongest disposition to break 
away from established custom. 
The report shows that of the 63 
concerns manufacturing knit un- 
derwear, 34 establishments sold 
the greater part of their product 
to jobbers; 14 sold the greater 
part to retailers, and the remain- 
der sold principally through man- 
ufacturers’ agents or commission 
houses. Or, to consult the sta- 
tistics of output, we find that over 
55 per cent of the total net sales 
went to jobbers and 23 per cent 
to retailers, whereas the remain- 
der went to commission houses, 
or was exported. As in other 
lines, the firms selling to retailers 
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show a higher average net profit 
than the firms selling to jobbers, 
although in the case of this in- 
dustry the difference is less than 
one per cent. 

_The fact that the jobber con- 
tinues to loom large in the knit- 
underwear trade is attributed by 
this report to the fact that the 
inauguration of a system of sell- 
ing direct to retailers is an ex- 
pensive process—involving “a very 
extensive advertising campaign” 
—and that, consequently, “none 
but the largest manufacturers” can 
undertake it. The investigation 
made indicates that it is the bet- 
ter prices obtainable from retail- 
ers in contrast to the payments 
made by jobbers that is the prin- 
cipal inducement for manufac- 
turers to sell directly to retailers. 
The lure of better prices offsets 
the salary item for extra sales- 
men, as indicated by the expres- 
sion of one manufacturer, who 
wrote to Washington as follows: 
“When we sell to a jobber we do 
not make a permanent customer, 
but, if we sell to a retailer, he 
will probably stick with us. Sell- 
ing to the retail trade costs more 
for traveling, etc., but we get more 
for our goods. It would probably 
take four men to cover the retail 
trade and only one to sell to the 
jobbers in the same territory.” 


NON-ADVERTISER NEEDS JOBBER 


Summing up their findings on 
this point, the Government au- 
thorities who prepared the report 
say: “Some manufacturers who 
have been successful in selling di- 
rect to the retail trade are very 
enthusiastic concerning this meth- 
od of distribution, and claim that 
in the course of time the jobber 
will be eliminated. While with- 
out doubt some manufacturers 
who have changed from market- 
ing their product to jobbers to 
selling directly to retailers, have 
found the change very advanta- 
geous, still it is difficult to see how 
ali manufacturers could be bene- 
fited by this change. To the man- 
ufacturer turning out low-priced 
underwear, or to one who sells 
only a few styles and who does 
not advertise, the jobber seems to 
be almost a necessity.” ° 

Various selling expedients, good 
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and bad, have been disclosed by 
this turning of the Federal search- 
light on the knit-underwear 1n- 
dustry. It is related, for instance, 
that: “Some establishments, know- 
ing accurately what a certain style 
costs, will sell on a smail margin 
of profit, or even at a loss, tor 
the purpose of attracting custom 
for more profitable styles. An 
establishment may find it neces- 
sary to carry a complete line of 
styles in order to meet the de- 
mands of its customers and to 
hold its trade, and may consider 
it good business policy to sell at 
or below cost certain styles to 
customers who will buy higher- 
priced goods on which a profit is 
realized.” 

Sentiment among certain manu- 
facturers for a system that would 
enable the retailing of underwear 
at any odd prices that circum- 
stances may dictate instead of in 
accordance with the standard- 
price units fixed by long-estab- 
lished custom is reported. The 
investigators claimed, in a pre- 
vious report, that they found in 
the field of hosiery manufacture 
precisely the same desire to break 
away from the time-honored in- 
elastic retail prices that make it 
difficult to meet advances in cost 
of production, increased advertis- 
ing appropriations, etc. It is in- 
timated that if there has been 
any sacrifice of quality of late 
years in knit underwear it is due 
to that condition which imposes 
increased expenses upon the man- 
ufacturer—makes him bear the 
entire burden of the increased 
cost of raw material—and yet 
leaves him almost powerless to 
contend against falling prices paid 
by his customers, the jobbers and 
retailers. 

In this connection the Govern- 
ment investigators mention as a 
factor the “tendency in the direc- 
tion of combinations of retail 
stores in the same city or in dif- 
ferent cities.” Most of the under- 
wear manufacturers who, upon 
being interviewed by the Govern- 
ment agents, reported unsatisfac- 
tory trade conditions, “placed the 
blame on the retailers.” 

A leading manufacturer, how- 
ever, one of a number who stood 
up for the retailers, reported: 
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“American knit underwear reaches 
the consumer at nearly double the 
cost of the goods to the manu- 
facturer. The retailer gets the 
big part of the difference in price, 
The retailer is obliged to get ap- 
parently exorbitant profit because 
of the enormous overhead ex- 
penses, The retailer adds 50 per 
cent to the cost of the underwear, 
but he has to, for, after his ex- 
penses are taken out, he only gets 
net about six or seven per cent 
profit.” 

Incidental mention is made in 
the report of the important place 
which the sewed label, or trade- 
mark, has come to occupy in con- 
nection with goods of this class. 
The labels used by underwear 
manufacturers are purchased in 
rolls and are sewed on the gar- 
ments by means of sewing-ma- 
chines. A girl can sew on about 
80 dozen labels per day. Tribute 
is paid in the report to the excel- 
lence of the information on trade 
subjects collected by the Division 
of Commercial Research of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, this 
recognition taking the form of 
the publication of extended ex- 
tracts from the address delivered 
by Manager Charles Coolidge 
Parlin before the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers. 





“Printers’ Ink’? Leads in Prac- 
tical Information 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
FOOD DEPARTMENT 
New York, February 1, 1916._ 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 3 
Will you kindly enter my subscription 
to Printers’ INK for one year, be- 
ginning with the January 27 issue. I 
find that I can get more practical 
points for my personal use from PrinT- 
ers’ Ink than from any other one 
medium, and I do not wish to_ risk 
missing any copies. Your article, “Mak- 
ing It Easy to Buy,” by E. N. Phillips, 
reminded me that it was not easy to 
buy this valuable magazine at news- 
stands. 
Harriet C, EMMONE, 
Manager RYZON Service Staff. 


New Treasurer of the Eytinge 
Service 

Louis R. Hovey, publisher of the 

Haverhill, Mass., Record, has become 


associated with the Eytinge Service, 
Inc., of Boston, as treasurer, 


























































Tue Ayer & Son ADVERTISEMENT 
(Concluded) 


young, but imbued with the same 
ideals that brought his earliest 
success. 

The business was started in a 
little factory on a capital of 
$7,500, and manufactured 80,000 
pounds of tobacco the first year. 
To-day—41 years after the busi- 
ness was established—the produc- 
tion is enormously greater. Back 
of this stupendous growth have 
been three foremost factors— 
good tobacco, good advertising, 
and fair methods. 

Seven years ago Prince Albert 
was an unknown brand. Quality 
and advertising have helped it to 
become known and smoked in 
every civilized country—the 
largest selling brand of smoking 
tobacco in the world! Through 
this advertising, millions of pipes 
have been brought to the firing- 
line. Prince Albert is the only 
tobacco manufactured by a pat- 
ented process. This process re- 
moves the tongue bite and throat 
parch. 

Two years ago Camel Ciga- 
rettes were introduced in a market 
congested with a multitude of 
brands offering premiums of al- 
most every nature. Camels cap- 
tured the market immediately 
without any inducement except 
quality, and to-day are the biggest 
selling cigarettes in America. 

The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company has created the largest 
independent tobacco business in 
America. : 

This is a tribute, not alone to 
the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany or their advertising, but to 
the opportunities that are open, 
now as never before in America, 
to rise to power and prestige from 
inconspicuous beginnings. 

Quick business success is typi- 
cally American, and modern ad- 
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vertising is essentially an Ameri- 
can product. There is a sympa- 
thetic relation between the two 
and they are usually interlinked. 
We have seen and helped promote 
advertising successes as spectacu- 
larly resultful as last year’s “war- 
bride” investments and of a far 
more stable character. 

No matter where the business is 
located, the potent power of ad- 
vertising can stimulate the sales 
of a good article. Tobacco is a 
fairly staple article, yet advertis- 
ing jumped Prince Albert and 
Camels from unknown brands to 
the leading sellers in a few years. 

Another notable advertising 
success has been experienced by 
the P. H. Hanes Knitting Com- 
pany, which, by the way, is also 
located in Winston-Salem. 

Four years ago the P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Company was seeking a 
wider market for Hanes Under- 
wear. Ayer & Son were called 
into consultation, advertising was 
planned and placed, and for the 
past two years the Hanes Knit- 
ting Company has spent its spare 
time in seeking wider manufac- 
turing facilities. 

To-day, the P. H. Hanes Knit- 
ting Company operates the largest 
mill in the world devoted to man- 
ufacturing heavyweight under- 
wear. 

Our part and pride in these two 
successful North Carolina insti- 
tutions is in supplying their ad- 
vertising. We have been a source 
of help to other North Carolina 
advertisers—the Maline Mills, the 
Durham Hosiery Mills, Asheville 
School for Boys, Bingham School, 
the Fleet School for Boys and 
others, being numbered among our 
clients. 

We know that there are more 
North Carolina businesses tha” 
would readily respond to wisely 
conceived advertising. The gates 
are open—who wants to grow? 


SON 
PH I.A 
CHICAGO 
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Get the Most for the 
Money You Spend 


J. Walter Thompson’s letter herewith speaks for itself, 
We sent them our Editorial Program for 1916 and recom- 
mended our “‘Pretty Homes Special’? of March 18th, and our 
Paints, Waterworksand Lighting Special’ of September 23ra, 


J.WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


Advertising 





NEW YORK 


44-60 EAST 236 STREET 


Advertising Department December 23, 1915. 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


Gentlemen: Will you please advise us by return mail 
if you expect to have any special issues in 1916 of 
interest to women containing information on interior 
decorating, house furnishings, or any household 
information. We wish to know this in regard to the 
Trvererny: advertising. 


Your prompt reply will oblige, 
Yours very truly, 
J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY. 


ay (wr 
Southern Schedules Should Be Somewhat 
Different From Northern Schedules 


If we can only help the agencies and advertisers to see that we can 
assist them in buying space seasonably and to the best advantage, 
we will have done them a service. 


For instance, the grain drill manufacturers used to advertise in the 
South in November and December. While this was right for Iowa 
and Illinois, it was wrong for Virginia, Mississippi and Texas. The 
best small-grain yields are obtained by planting in the South during 
August and September. Taking this tip the grain drill people are 
getting better results. 


Eastern Representative: 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
41 Park Row 
NEW YORK CITY 


Western Representative: 
GEO. W. HERBERT, Inc. 
110 West Madison Street 
CHICAGO 
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Some of Our Special Issues in 1916 .3 


Are you interested in selling farm machinery or implements? If so, 
our Farm Implement and Machinery Special of February 5th should 
interest you. 


The “Reference Special” of February 12th is always a wonderful 
issue, It’s not the usual sort of farm paper—being a statistical, 
encyclopedic issue, filled brimful of information farmers need. It 
will tell even your stenographer when and how to plant turnips, 
who the State Veterinarian of Texas is, what the words “protein,” 
“humus,” “tankage,” etc., mean. She can look in this issue and 
tell how far the boll weevil has travelled, or how and when to spray 
peaches. 


This issue will run over 200,000 circulation for there is always an 
enormous demand for extra copies. Last year the Mississippi “A. 
& M.” college gave copies of our 1915 “Reference Special” to each 
of their graduates! Other colleges did the same. 


Thousands and thousands of our issue of February 12th will live 
and be referred to for years. 


The Dairy and Silo Special of April 8th ought to carry page adver- 
tisements of silos, barn equipment, dairy feeds, ensilage machinery, 
dairy supplies, etc. The ‘‘Timber Crop Special’’ of May 20th ought 
to carry advertisements of saw mills, engines, ete. Why shouldn’t 
E.C. Atkins & Company, of Indianapolis,or Henry Disston & Sons, 
of Philadelphia, tell why their saws are the best? 


And won’t it be worth while for Sherwin-Williams, Lowe Brothers, 
John Lucas, National Lead, Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Angle Mfg. Co., Fairbanks, Morse & Company to use our ‘‘Paints, 
Waterworks and Lighting Special’’ of September 23rd to tell why 
their paints, lighting plants, waterworks or engines should be used? 


FREE — Our Editorial Program 


for 1916, with helpful suggestions, has been printed in a small, con- 
venient booklet. It is free for the asking and will enable agencies 
and advertising managers to arrange their spring, winter and fall 
schedules for the South, more judiciously. 


Won’t YOU please write for a copy and preserve it for future use? ‘Even though 
you don’t use the Progressive Farmer, this Editorial Program is ““seasonable”’ 
and timely” and will give you about the time to advertise certain commodities 
inthe Southland. You know—it’s different in many ways from the North. 


Agencies Should Have Several Extra Copies 


We will gladly send agencies as many extra copies as they may need in counsell- 
ing their clients or help them in developing new accounts. Several big’ agencies 


have found it helpful in years past.. 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
J. A. MARTIN, Adv. Mer. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
RALEIGH, N. C. MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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The Charlotte 
Daily Observer 


DID NOT cCarRRY MORE ADVERTISING 
THAN ANY PAPER IN AMERICA 
During the year 1915 


BUT IT DID 


render better service and brought its many 
advertisers better results for the money ex- 
pended than any newspaper in the Two 
Carolinas. 


The Charlotte Observer is favorably 
known to many of America’s biggest adver- 
tisers for its. unusual result producing 
qualities. 


Advertisers!! ATTENTION!!! 


The A. B. C. Audit of Charlotte News- 
papers has just been completed and the 
audits of other North Carolina papers are 
now in progress. 


WE URGE YOU 


to secure a copy of these audits and to give 
them thorough consideration before placing 
your advertising in Charlotte and North 
Carolina. 


Charlotte Daily Observer 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Foreign Representatives: 
MacQUOID-MILLER COMPANY, Inc. 


23 Hast BOth Street. ........cescveccccsecsceseccses New York Cy. 
DEF NS, COMIN. 6 6.000 46000 yess ncesee pense nsec Chicago, III. 
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B. Altman & 

Co. in Favor of Price- 
Maintenance 
President Friedsam, of the New 
York Department Store, Gives 
Favorable Views on Stevens Bill 
—Only “Rightful Protection” 
Asked, Not “Special Privilege” 

at Expense of Retailer 


ICHAEL FRIEDSAM, presi- 

dent of B. Altman & Co., 
New York, declares that his or- 
ganization is in favor of price- 
maintenance and the Stevens Bill 
in an interview published by the 
New York Journal of Commerce, 
January 31. Mr. Friedsam is 
quoted as follows: 

“The whole question of this leg- 
islation has been regarded as a 
well-defined issue between the 
large store and the small retailer, 
whereas many large retailers are 
ready to indorse a proper price- 
maintenance bill, but in consider- 
ing the rights of the manufactur- 
er equal consideration must be 
given to the rights of the retailer. 
It is not equitable nor sound busi- 
ness policy to extend privileges 
to the one that do not at the same 
time impose reasonable obligations 
—privileges that would be en- 
joyed by the manufacturer at 
the possible expense of the re- 
tailer. 

“I.am a firm advocate of rea- 
sonable protection by law. I am, 
however, emphatically opposed to 
paternalism, and I am sure that 
many manufacturers who would 
benefit by the enactment of a price- 
maintenance law share my views. 
They simply want rightful pro- 
tection; not special privileges. . It 
is much better that the rather am- 
biguous questions of quantity and 
cash discounts appearing in the 
original Stevens Bill should be 
more clearly defined, although I 
have always maintained that the 
original bill would have allowed 
both of these practices. 

“Allowance for transportation 
costs is also a desirable amend- 
ment. 

“The chief objection I had to 
the original bill was that it did 
not permit the retailer to dispose 
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of his stock that he could not sell 
at the price stipulated by the man- 
ufacturer—stock which he could 
not unload, not necessarily for the 
one reason that ‘the season’ was 
over, but for any one of a dozen 
or more causes. Those with any 
experience at merchandising must 
realize that the cause of a stock 
not moving may be entirely due 
to a local condition. By local not 
necessarily meaning geographi- 
cally so, but due probably to a 
condition that obtains in some par- 
ticular establishment. This con- 
dition cannot be anticipated by 
the manufacturer, and, therefore, 
cannot be provided for in the 
schedule of prices to be filed with 
the Federal Trade Commission. 
It is, therefore, evident that the 
amendment providing for end-of- 
season sales at stipulated price re- 
ductions, according to a pre-ar- 
ranged schedule filed with the 
Commission, would not meet this 
situation. 

“Now, what is a retailer to do 
under these circumstances? -He 
does not care to go into bankrupt- 
cy, nor does he desire to go out 
of business, and yet these are his 
only two alternatives if he wishes 
to dispose of the stock he has on 
hand by reducing the selling price. 
How easy it would have been to 
have provided a third alternative 
that would have met this condi- 
tion, and at the same time would 
have protected the manufacturer. 


PROTECTION OF RETAILER 
PROPOSED LAW 


UNDER 


“The bill now provides for the 
sale of goods at less than the fixed 
price in the emergencies that I 
have pointed out, provided the 
manufacturer does not accept the 
offer that must be tendered him 
to buy back the goods at the price 
he sold them for. Let the mer- 
chant who desires to unload a 
stock enjoy a similar prerogative. 
Let him cut the price of goods he 
wishes to discoritinue carrying, 
provided the manufacturer does 
not accept the offer to buy back 
at the price at which the mert- 
chandise was sold—an offer which 
the retailer shall be required to 
tender him. This would be an 
equitable, fair and reasonable pro- 
vision, and doubtless would win 
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many supporters to‘ the bill. 

“I have previously said that I 
believe that recognized business 
ethics and the mutual interests of 
the manufacturer and retailer in 
the majority of cases will be the 
only assurance of a square deal 
that the retailer requires. It 
would, however, be decidedly un- 
wise for him to rely on good faith 
alone. By affirmative provisions 
the bill should fully protect his 
rights, and there must be no. loop- 
hole by which he might be subject 
to arbitrary acts of the wholesaler 
resulting in a serious sacrifice of 
his own best interests. 

“With the amendment here sug- 
gested, and in addition thereto a 
further guarantee that if the re- 
tailer upholds the price stipulated 
by the manufacturer, the manufac- 
turer may not have the right to 
sell the same merchandise under 
another brand or trade name, 
without such brand or trade name, 
or under the guise of ‘seconds,’ to 
some other retailer at less than 
the scheduled price, giving that 
retailer the opportunity of under- 
selling his competitors on what 
would be substantially the same 
merchandise.” 


Jacobs “Makes Him Sick” 


THE HUB 
BatTrmorE, February 4, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Mr. Jacobs’ letter in this week’s 
Printers’ INK has this paragraph: 

“We are not at cross purposes with 
the ultimate end of the uplift of ad- 
vertising, we differ merely as to means 
and methods.” ; 

Written in the same breath with the 
defense of cancer cure advertising, it 
is enough to make one sick. 

How in the world men, after ad- 
vocating such methods, become _ officials 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World is beyond me. It is dad 
enough to run such advert'sing-—it is 
sickening to read a defense of it. 

It is sad that the church papers 
should be the last to clean up. 

JoserH KatzZ, 
Advertising Manager. 


Rundquist Leaves Chicago 
“Tribune” 


After 18 years with the Chicago Trtb- 
une, C. A. Rundauist has resigned to 
go with the American, of that city, as 
advertising solicitor in the local field. 
Starting as cffice boy with the Tribune, 
Mr. Rundauist filled various pos’tions in 
the advertising department until he be- 
came display advertising promotien so- 
licitor. 





Commercial Advertising Guide 
to Philanthropy 


THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YorRK 
January 28, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I am taking the earliest opportunity 
to return the card which indicates our 
desire to continue the subscription to 
PRINTERS’ InK. I do not wish to miss 
a number. 

_ Those of us at this office who are 
interested in publicity believe that many 
suggestions which may prove helpful 
to. philanthropic societies are to be 
gained from what is being done: by 
business houses, and we know of no bet- 
ter way of keeping in touch with this 
than by reading Printers’ INK. 

E. C. Youne, 

Office Manager. 


“Society Brand’s” Merchandise 
Envelope 


Alfred Decker & Cohn, makers of 
Society Brand Clothes, are offering 
dealers merchandise envelopes for en- 
closing purchases of neckties, gloves, 
handkerchiefs, etc. This argument is 
used for their purchase: 

“Because of the large quantities in 
which we order these envelopes, we are 
able to furnish them to you for less 
than one-fortieth of what the drawing 
alone would cost you. We offer them 
exclusively to Society Brand Dealers at 
the rate of $4.50 per thousand. 

“This is a good way to stimulate 
trade in clothing, and the sooner you 
Start these envelopes the more interest 
a on create in the fine clothes you 
sell. 


Use of Tractors Will Help 
Plow Sales 


The Grand Detour Plow Company, 
Dixon, IIll., has announced that it will 
use 23 farm papers during 1916 to ad- 
vertise its line of plows, and that a 
circulation of 2,000,000 has been pur- 
chased. The fact that the use of trac- 
tors will require gang plows similar 
to those in its line is being emphasized 
in the trade advertising. Another fea- 
ture is that in its trade announcements 
the company is reproducing ads which 
have already been run, rather than 
proofs of those which it is planning to 
run later. 


Gauss to Address Six Point 
League 

The Six Point League will hold _ its 
next monthly luncheon on Tuesday, 
February 15, at the Martinique Hotel, 
New York. 

An interesting feature of this lunch- 
eon will be a talk on “Selling Chewing 
Gum by Newspaper Advertising,” by 
Frank L. E. Gauss, president of the 
Sterling Gum Company. 
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Wants Complete Ad- 
dresses on Mail Matter 





Legislation Proposed Would Pen- 
alize Letters That Require Direc- 
tory Service at Post Office—Plan 
Is to Collect from Addressee, to 
Which Advertisers Object—Dif- 
ficulties in the Way 


Special Washington Correspondence 
DVERTISING interests are 
likely to be considerably ai- 

fected should the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral be authorized to put into 
operation his plan for making a 
charge for what is known as “di- 
rectory service’ on improperly 
and insufficiently addressed mail. 
This somewhat radical innovation 
has been recommended to Con- 
gress and has been incorporated 
in the postal legislation as framed 
in the committees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, so 
that there is some ground for the 
expectation of Post Office Depart- 
ment officials that they will get 
their wish. 

“A matter of self-defense” is 
the expression used by a leading 
official in outlining for PriNTERs’ 
Ink the position of the Depart- 
ment. “We have noticed with re- 
gret,’ he continued, “a growing 
disposition on the part of a con- 
siderable number of direct adver- 
tisers to let the Government bear 
an undue share of the expense of 
their advertising by mail, In 
order, evidently, to save time and 
cut down stenographic expenses 
in their offices, these advertisers 
have taken to dumping into the 
mails quantities of letters or other 
advertising matter prepaid at first- 
class rates, but bearing no street 
or box addresses, depending on 
the postal service to supply the 
deficiencies, 

“Aside from the saving of labor 
in addressing the envelopes,—and 
it is a considerable saving when 
thousands of these abbreviated 
addresses are involved, as has re- 
peatedly been the case—there is 
the additional consideration that 
it is a much more simple matter 
for an advertiser to obtain or 
compile a mailing list made up 
merely of names and post offices 
than it is to secure such a list 
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complete as to street addresses. 
The time has come, however, when 
we feel that the Post Office De- 
partment must call a halt on this 
practice. Existing law provides 
that letters advertised in post of- 
fices at which they fail of delivery 
shall be charged one cent in addi- 
tion to regular postage if delivery 
is effected at the post office, and 
a like charge should be made for 
‘directory service’ which is for us 
more costly and more laborious.” 


PROMINENT FIRMS WOULD BENEFIT 


Prominent advertisers who have 
been omitting street addresses 
from their advertisements and 
their stationery need not, how- 
ever, take it for granted that the 
proposed new regulation would 
hit them as regards their incom- 
ing mail. Certain advertisers pre- 
fer for the sake of seeming 
prestige to give no address other 
than the name of the city in which 
the advertiser is located and some 
advertisers are moved to pursue 
this course for the sake of the 
space saved in their advertise- 
ments. Even in the face of a 
new regulation they might safely 
persist in this policy provided they 
are universally known in their re- 
spective communities. The new 
proposal is to levy a charge of 
one cent on every letter that re- 
quires directory service,—that is, 
a consultation of a local city di- 
rectory to ascertain the missing 
details of address. The officials 
at Washington declare, however, 
that there will be no disposition to 
supply directory service to letters 
that do not require it. In other 
words, the firm whose mail has 
been reaching its destination with- 
out delay, street address or no 
street address, would not be af- 
fected by the new order of things, 
insofar as it would apply to the 
firm’s incoming mail. 

The difficulty, say the officials, 
is in drawing the line as to what 
constitutes a firm so well known 
that no street address is needed. 
Smaller firms are following the 
example of big advertisers in 
dropping street numbers and the 
names of buildings that indicate 
location and in consequence we 
find developing at postal head- 
quarters a certain prejudice 
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against all skeleton addresses, Ad- 
ditional reason for this sentiment 


is found in the conditions that 
now govern our railway mail 
service. For example, quantities 


of mail for Chicago are distrib- 
uted and routed on the mail cars 
west of Omaha; the clerks on 
those cars know of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. and Montgomery 
Ward & Co., but they do not 
know the location of hundreds of 
other firms in Chicago that have 
taken to lopping off street ad- 
dresses. The consequence is that 
the mail of all these lesser con- 
cerns has to be_ redistributed 
when it reaches Chicago. It does 
not require directory service—the 
men in the Chicago office know 
the locations of these lesser firms 
—but there has been a little lost 
motion all the same. 

One feature of the proposal to 
charge for “directory service” 
that has upset advertisers is the 
plan to collect upon delivery. 
Some advertisers have already 
written to Washington protesting 
against this and stating that they 
would rather pay (upon notifica- 
tion) for insufficiently addressed 
mail than to have their customers 
or prospective customers annoyed 
by such a demand, with a possi- 
ble sequel of a refusal to receive 
the letter thus taxed. However, 
the officials declare they can see 
no way to collect “at the source” 
except to make a charge for every 
letter placed in the mails without 
complete address and this plan 
would be obviously unjust to 
postal patrons in that it would 
make them pay in advance for di- 
rectory service on many letters 
that would be found not to re- 
quire directory service. 


C. H. Crawford With Atlanta 
Store 


C. H. Crawford, recently advertising 
manager of Weinstock. Lubin & Co., a 
department store of Sacramento, Cal., 
has become advertising manager for M. 
Rich & Brothers Company, an extensive 
retail concern of Atlanta, Ga 

The Kent Brothers Vacuum Cleaner 
Company, of Rome, N. Y., has been 
organ’zed and incorporated with a capi 
tal of $1,000,000. The company will 
manufacture vacuum cleaners under new 
patents. . 
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Advice to Sales Managers 
DututH SHow Case Company, 

DututH, Minn., Jan. 18, 1916, 
Editor, Printers’ Inx: 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find our check 
No. 4023 for $5.00 in payment of three 
years’ subscription to Printers’ Ink, 
Our subscription expires on February 
3d and we trust that you will enter 
this renewal at once so that we will 
not miss any of the issues. 

We have found Printers’ InK, during 
the past year, of great help to us in 
the selling end of our business, and 
any sales manager, who desires to keep 
in touch with the best selling ideas, 
should most certainly subscribe to Print- 
ers’ INK, 

Trusting that you will enter this re- 
newal at once, we remain 

DuLutH SHow Case Company, 


Maxwell Motor Co.’s Large 


Output 
Present indications are that the Max- 
well Motor Company will turn out 


75,000 cars in the current year, ending 
July 30, instead of 60,000, as had been 
previously estimated. 

Predictions are made that the net 
earnings this year will approximate 
$4,000,000 as compared with $2,300,00 
last year. This would work out an 
earning power on the common stock of 
20 per cent. 


J. D. Whitney With Travelers 
x 
Insurance Company 

J. D. Whitney; formerly with Brom- 
field & Field, Inc., New York, has 
gone with the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., as publicity 
manager. 3efore his connection with 
the advertising agency, he was a cor- 
respondent for the New York Evening 
Post for a dozen years and had worked 
for the World. 


Atlas Club Officers 


The Atlas Club, one of Chicago’s ad- 
vertising organizations, decided last 
week to hold its 1916 entertainment 
April 1. S. C. Stewart, of the Stew- 
art-Davis Advertising Company, was 
elected president; G. Schaefer, of 
the Toby Furniture Company, vice-presi- 
dent; N. J. Peabody, Western represen- 
tative Atlantic Monthly, secretary, and 
E. B. Wheeler, of Gates List, treasurer. 


The Large Beech-Nut Family 

Beech-Nut Grape Jelly is now being 
advertised in magazines. The family of 
Beech-Nut products includes at present 
bacon, peanut butter, tomato catsup, 
ch'li sauce, Oscar’s sauce, chewing-gum 
and mints. 


Wilder With Rochester Agency 

Irving W. Wilder, for many years 
with the Butterick Publishing Company 
of New York, is now a member of the 
Craftsman Advertising Service, Inc., of 
Rochester, N, Y. 
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Important 
Announcement 


We desire to announce 
that commencing with 
the September issue, 
Cosmopolitan will be 
printed in a new flat size. 
The type page will meas- 
ure7 widex10% deep (143 
agate lines x 3 columns). 


_ A new rate card covering 
all details is now 1n prep- 
aration. 


@smopolitan 
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|. A Simple 
Analysis of 


The Southern 
Situation 


Approximately one-third of the population 
of the United States lives on that one-third of 
the area of the United States, which is known 
as the Southern States. These people are en- 
gaged in the profitable business of developing 
that section of the country which is by far 
the richest in natural resources of all kinds. 
It is distinctly obvious that far less than one- 
third of the actual sales effort expended in the 
United Statesis applied in the South. And 
itis an unquestionable fact that when the 
demand exceeds the supply there is an oppor- 
tunity opened. The suggestion here is patent. 


HOW TO WIN 


There are 134 Southern Daily newspapers 
that have as many as 5,000 subscribers. They 
have a total circulation of 2,554,672, and their 
rates are $4.95 per agate line on a 10,000 line 
basis. The 31 leading national magazines, 
whose Southern circulation is approximately 
the same, have a rate of $12.50 per line. 
Moreover, due'to the large amount of terri- 
tory usually covered by each paper, there is 
practically no duplication of newspaper circu- 
lation in the South. 
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circulation, territory, jobbers and 
the like, address papers direct, 
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ARKANSAS 
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The fact that there arevery Jacksonville, Metropolis 
few street sales also makes ase” Ticeg ee on 
° Tampa, Tribune 
the Southern newspaper cir- GEORGIA 
Albany, Herald 


culation almost exclusively a Atlanta, Constitution 
Atlanta, Georgian 


. : Augusta, Chronicle 
home circulation. And, best  ANeust® rerid 


> M a 1 h 
ofall, the splendid part that  Sacom Telegraph News 
s Waycross, Journal-Herald 
they have played in uphold- KENTUCKY 
5 5 Louisville, Courier Journal 
ing Southern ideals and — Louisville, Herald 
a lua 
Southern policies has gain- “News-Democrat, Natchez 
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Asheville, Gazette-News 
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This is the 11th of a series of adver- 
tisements prepared by THE MASSEN- 
GALE ADVERTISING AGENCY, Atlanta, 
Ga. for the members of the S. N P. A. 
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iid have a standing invita- 
tion to call and inspect our 
plant and up-to-date facilities. 





Our printing plant 
in rented quarters 
afew years ago 


PRINTERS’ 


: Our printing 
pliant in our own 
building to-day 





One of the largest and most complete 
printing plants in the United States 


Place Your Printing Orders 





In the Hands of a Large Abso- 
lutely Reliable Printing House 


(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, Ill.) 





Our Specialties : 

) Catalogues 

) Booklets 

) Price Lists 

House Organs 

) Trade Papers 
Magazines 


— 


( 
(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 
(6 
(7 


of Flyers and Cir- 
culars. 
Also Printing soglcing the 
same material workman- 
ship as the above, such as Pro- 
ings, Directories, Histories, 
Books and the like. 


Our Complete Service, all or 
any part of which is at your 
command, embraces: 


DESIGNING 
ENGRAVING 

etter 

TY ETTING 


(Mocking and Hand) 
PRESSWORK 
BINDING 
MAILING 

if you want advertising 
service, planning, illu8trating, 
copy writing and assistanceor 
information of any sort in 
regard to your advertising and 
printing, we will be glad 
to help you. 

If desired, we mail your printed 
matter direct from Chicago— 
the central distributing point. 











) . 
) The larger orders 








If you want quality—the education and training of 
our employees, concentrated in one direction on the 
one class of printing in which we specialize, make the 
workmen more skillful. 


If you want delivery—our plant is equipped with 
economical, up-to-date machinery and is in operation 
day and night the year round. The best quality cf work, 
however, is handled by daylight. 


If you want the best price—our unusual labor-saving 
material and equipment enable us to make exception- 
ally low prices on our specialties. 

Our organization is excellent. When you put anor- 
der in our care you relieve yourself of all anxiety. 
You insure yourself 


Proper Quality—Quick Delivery —Right Price 


Our large and growing business is because of satisfied 
customers, because of repeat orders. Printing orders 
come to us from the large cities and the states from 
Maine to Texas. 


We do printing for the best firms in the United States. 





Weare always pleased to givethe names of a doz- 
en or more of our customers to persons and firms 
contemplating placing printing orders with us 








Don’t you owe it to yourself and your firm to 
find out what we can do for you? 


Consulting with us about your printing problems 
and asking for estimates does not place you under 
any obligation whatever. 
Let Us Estimate on Your Next Printing Order 
(We Are Strong on Our Specialties) 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Polk and La Salle Streets, Chicago, Illinois 


Wabash 3381 





Local and Long Distance 


TELEPHONES Auto, §2-191 
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Correspondents’ Tests in Writing 
Effective Sales Letters 


Basic Directions That Have Actually Improved the Value of Letters 


By Harrison 


S the result of about two 

years of weekly conferences 
with his staff of sales correspond- 
ents, Mr. “Smith,” advertising 
manager ofa manufacturing con- 
cern which sells mainly by means 
of written salesmanship, says that 
he has learned rather definitely 
how to write more effective sales 
letters. .In fact, he and his men 
have put down on paper a set 
of fundamental directions which 
work well for them—so well that 
the Smith staff letters have more 
than doubled in effectiveness since 
the weekly conferences began, 

Mr. Smith emphasized the fact 
that each correspondent hada hand 
in creating this set of directions. 
Each man has pride of ownership 
in the set. He also stressed the 
point that these directions, though 
fundamental and of. use in all 
letters, are at all times subject 
to revision when a majority of 
the staff feel that revision should 
be made. 

As they now stand these direc- 
tions are divided broadly into (1) 
those which apply before the let- 
ter is written, (2) those which 
apply while writing the letter, and 
(3) directions which apply after 
the letter is written. 


PRELIMINARY KNOWLEDGE OF PER- 
SON ADDRESSED 

In the first division are two 
simple and old, but very impor- 
tant and fundamental, directions : 
(1) Know the addressee, and (2) 
use all knowledge of the ad- 
dressee in planning the letter. 

“It is one thing to believe that 
the writer ought to know as much 
as possible about the addressee, 
and another thing actually to have 
such knowledge about the ad- 
dressee as is necessary to make 
sure of writing him an effective 
letter,” said Smith. “I mean the 
kind of information about the 
reader which enables the writer 
to see the reader as he actually 





McJohnston 


is: his financial condition, his so- 
cial position in his town, his main 
interests, his strong likes and his 
pronounced dislikes, just what he 
is inclined to think of the writer’s 
business, and so on. 
“Knowledge of this sort is never 
complete,’ Smith continued. “We 
have developed the habit of cher- 
ishing every scrap of information 
that causes us to get a more vivid 
and accurate picture of the reader. 
The general location and the size 
and kind of town he lives in, the 


. type and the size of his business, 


the kind of letter he writes—and 
we are all trying to acquire skill in 
reading between the lmes of the 
letters we get from prospective 
customers—all such considerations 
help us paint a realistic mental 
picture of the man who will read 
our letter and about how he will 
feel about it as he reads. We 
try hard to imagine ourselves to 
be in his place as he reads while 
we are dictating to him. We 
think that power of imagination 
of this sort is priceless in letter- 
writing, and that the amount of 
this kind of power that we can 
generate is dependent largely up- 
on the amount and the accuracy 
of information we have about the 
reader. 

“For example, here’s a letter of 
inquiry from a man out in Lake- 
ville, Ind. I find that Lakeville 
is a little village of 300 people; 
but somehow this letter seems to 
have been written by a better 
business man than you would or- 
dinarily expect to find in a village, 
especially a village close to a big 
city like South Bend. In fact, 
this letter compares favorably in 
tone, thought, expression and in 
its general appearance with let- 
ters of inquiry from buyers in 
big stores. The letter reads: 
Gentlemen: 

Your advertisement in the current 


Hardware Gazette leads me to ask for 
more information about your product. 
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I am not sure that your system 
would sell to our trade, but it seems 
to me that there is a good market 
here for the right article in that line. 

fours very truly, 


“You see, it is really a good 
letter. He gives us as little defi- 
nite information as possible about 
his situation. Possibly he wants 
to make more sure that he gets 
unvarnished facts. Yet his let- 
ter suggests a good market. He 
wants us to give him careful at- 
tention. But the letter tells us 
more than is apparent on the sur: 
face. For instance, the fact that 
he is willing to give our adver- 
tising credit for his interest is 
another .bit of evidence that pro- 
claims him to be progressive, es- 
pecially so coming from a man 
in a very small place. Also, it 
looks as though he has not yet 
tried to sell any other system, for 
he says in the second paragraph 
‘but it seems to me that this is 
a good market,’ etc. Now, if he 
had said ‘but there is a good mar- 
ket,’ and not ‘it seems to me,’ 
then, you see, it wouldn’t be quite 
so certain that he had not tried 
to sell some other system.” 

“Of course,” Smith continued, 
“it doesn’t pay to bank too much 
on such little points in sizing up 
the man behind the letter you are 
answering, yet in general it is 
safe to say that this man is an 
exceptionally good business man 
to be located in a town like Lake- 
ville. Both his letter and his 
rating suggest that he is doing 
a big and profitable business, and 
the size of the town makes it 
certain that nearly all his busi- 
ness is done with farmers. 

“That is what I mean when I 
say that the letter-writer often 
has more information than he 
thinks he has about his reader— 
the kind of information that lies 
back of the power to put yourself 
in the addressee’s place as he 
reads your letter. 

“Again, it is one thing to know 
the reader and another thing to 
make the best use of the knowl- 
edge. We use this knowledge to 
determine definitely, before we 
write, just what facts and im- 
pressions we must give the reader 
in order to be most likely to gain 


the result we desire. We do defi- 
nitely plan the contents of each 
important letter—and we like to 
feel that all letters are important 
—so that the reader will get as 
he reads just that series of defi- 
nite impressions, from ‘the facts 
as presented, which tend to make 
him feel and act as we want him 
to. 

“For ‘example, in planning our 
answer to the letter of inquiry 
I just read we would, among 
other things, try to give this man 
the impression that we know he 
is a live business man, notwith- 
standing the fact that he is run- 
ning a general store in a very 
small community. This would be 
suggested principally by the tone 
of our letter. If we can succeed 
in this impression, this man will 
feel that we understand his par- 
ticular point of view, and there- 
fore will have more confidence 
in what we say. But the main 
point is that because we do def- 
nitely decide on this as one of 
the impressions we want to make, 
we should therefore be more like- 
ly to succeed in this impression, 
even though we might not be able 
to say exactly how we did it. 
There is nothing like having a 
very definite idea of what you 
want to do as a means of do- 
ing it. 

“Another impression we would 
want to make is that in a com- 
munity of farmers like those in 
his trade zone a good house- 
lighting system finds a,ready mar- 
ket when sold by a merchant who 
practices live selling methods. No 
attempt at flattery in this. It 
is the case, and this merchant will 
know it. We do not believe in 
using flattery. 

“We would not appear eager to 
push the idea that our particular 
system is better than others, trust- 
ing to the fact that this merchant 
will want to decide for himself 
on this point from the facts pre- 
sented in our booklet—the special 
edition of our booklet designed 
for merchants like this man and 
so situated. We have three edi- 
tions of this booklet, by the way: 
one for progressive, small-town 
general merchants, one for hard- 
ware dealers and one for big 
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stores in bigger towns, stores 
which have considerable farm 
trade. This idea of getting out 


several editions of our booklet, 
each particularly adapted to the 
several types of dealers to whom 
we sell, is another result of our 
weekly conferences. 


LEADING UP TO THE CLIMAX 


“But when we do talk in this 
letter about our product in par- 
ticular, we shall endeavor to make 
three distinct impressions: first, 
that our system is readily saleable; 
second, that it gives satisfaction, 
and, third—and not until the first 
two impressions have been made 
—that our system is profitable 
from the standpoint of the net 
profit on one sale; for this man 
is too good a merchant to buy 
primarily on the basis of the 
amount of the immediate dollar 
profit he would make on any sale. 
He is likely to be the type of 
general merchant who builds for 
future business—and it is our ex- 
perience that this type of general 
merchant is coming to be less and 
less the exception. 

“And so, because we know defi- 
nitely the impressions we want to 

make in the letter accompanying 
our booklet, we shall be quite 
likely to make them, I am not 
of course, trying to mention all 
the impressions we might want to 
make in this case. Another, for 
instance, would be that the book- 
let contains complete and. accu- 
rate information, as it does. It 
is packed full of illustrated facts, 
not arguments. 

‘It has been our experience 
that when we have only’a vague 
idea in our minds as to exactly 
what facts and impressions are 
necessary in order to gain a defi- 
nite result, that the letter is sel- 
dom effective. On the other hand, 
a clear picture of. the exact im- 
pressions we want a letter to make 
seems to make the task of writing 
effectively more or less a second- 
ary consideration. That is the 
important point. We have come 
to believe that definiteness of pur- 
pose and plan is one of the big- 
gest fundamental factors back of 
the art of writing successful let- 
ters. 
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“We also find that a very im- 
portant question before planning 


the letter is this: What does the 
reader already know and think 
about our concern and our prod- 
uct? Given this knowledge, then 
it is our job to add such infor- 
mation as will modify the reader’s 
ideas in such manner as to arouse 
a strong feeling of desire for our 
product. We find that our best 
letters are those which content 
themselves with giving real in- 
formation in the shape of facts, 
and that our ineffective letters 
have often been those of the ar- 
gumentative, so-called persuasive, 
type. 

“In general, we trust to the 
fact that the reader can reason 
for himself, that he is inclined 
to resent it when conclusions are 
pointed out to him, and that he 
is quick to reason out advantages 
to himself when the facts warrant 
it—and we do not want a favor- 
able conclusion unless the facts 
do warrant it. Our job, how- 
ever, is to see to it that the in- 
formation he has does warrant 
the conclusion that he should 
stock our product. But we are 
careful to remember that any 
man is more likely to act on a 
conclusion if he arrives at it by 
his own reasoning process, and 
does not feel that the conclusion 
has been forced on him to any 
extent. 

“You might think we carry 
these fundamental considerations 
too far, but before we thought out 
some of these things, our letters 
not only included a great deal of 
information already known to the 
reader, therefore likely to be lack- 
ing in interest to him, but also 
we were too eager to make sure 
that the reader hooks up the facts 
in our letters with his interests ; 
and our ‘persuasion’ often took 
the form of generalities and led 
us into the abuse of the word 
‘you.’ ” 

“General statements are never 
entirely true—including this one,’ 
is the way in which Smith points 
out the main weakness of gen- 
eralities. 

When the letter has been thus 
definitely functioned and planned 
before the writing begins, Smith's 
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correspondents then apply certain 
directions to be observed as they 
write. The most fundamental of 
these directions is this: 

As you write, keeping clearly in 
mind the reader’s point of view, 
constantly anticipate, as best you 
can, just how each word, phrase, 
sentence and paragraph will affect 
the reader. 

“This ability to put yourself, 
as you are writing, into the read- 
er’s place as he reads your letter, 
and anticipate just how he is go- 
ing to feel about what he reads, 
comes about as near as we could 
get to the biggest ‘secret’ of suc- 
cessful letter-writing,” said Smith. 
“It is a simple direction, but it 
takes a long time to learn how 
to apply it efficiently, and the ap- 
plication of it requires a lot of 
fundamental knowledge and a 
lively, accurate power of imag- 
ination on the part of the letter- 
writer, as I have said. Experi- 
ence alone can teach this ability.” 

“IT think,” continued Smith, 
“that old quotation of Robert 
Burns, which runs, ‘Oh, wad 
some power the giftie gie us to 
see oursel’s as ithers see us; it 
wad frae monie a blunder free 
us, and foolish notion,’ is a 
thought which embodies a domi- 
nant fundamental principle of 
good salesmanship. Some corre- 
spondents put themselves in the 
treader’s place without knowing 
that they are doing it; others do 
it consciously, and consciously 
strive to cultivate the art of see- 
ing things as others see them— 
as a prerequisite to getting others 
to see things as they want them 
to see. And I believe that those 
who consciously strive to develop 
this art of seeing the other man’s 
viewpoint gq faster and. farther 
in their development as sales cor- 
respondents.” 


, 


ANALYSIS OF A GOOD’ LETTER 


Also, as they write, Smith’s 
correspondents bear in mind that 
nearly all effective letters include 
the following’ characteristics: 

1. A good point of contact; that 
is, an opening statement which 
arouses the reader’s interest dnd 
causes him to want to read, that 
it will pay him to read on. 


2. Effective arrangement of 
statements: that arrangement 
which leads to a climax of 
thought and feeling which causes 
willingness to do as the writer 
suggests. 

3. Definiteness: statements 
which are specific and concrete, 
not general. 

4, Directness and simplicity: a 
style which goes directly to the 
point and prefers short words and 
sentences. 

5. Naturalness and individual- 
ity: a style which does not seem 
to be artificial, but sounds sin- 
cere. 

6. Credibility: statements which 
are readily believed because they 
are true, and, when necessary, 
are proved to be true by other 


‘ statements in the letter. 


7. Diplomacy: statements which 
are in accord with the policy of 
the house and which are tactful. 

8. The right tone: the proper 
degree of courtesy, dignity, good 
nature, frankness and not too per- 
sonal, nor too impersonal, too 
clever, too familiar, and so on. 

9. Good mechanical appearance: 
well balanced on the page, neat, 
proper indentions and spacing, etc, 

10. Good grammar and rhetoric; 
especially clearness—careful ex- 
pression of clear thinking; and 
economic use of words; correct 
punctuation, spelling, and so on. 

But the greatest of all letter- 
writing commandments, as Mr. 
Smith sees it, is this: 

“Thou shalt be able to put 
yourself into the reader’s place 
and see your letter from his point 
of view.” 

In the third division of these 
general directions—after the letter 
is written—the Smith correspond- 
ents agree on the following di- 
rection : 

“Keeping the reader’s point of 
view vividly in mind, read your 
létter as though you actually 
were the addressee, in an effort to 
anticipate exactly the impressions 
your letter will make on him; 
and be sensitive to any disobedi- 
etice of the ‘ten commandments.’” 

Note—The next instalment of 
this .series will present illustra- 
tions of the application of these 
directions in successful letters. 
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Leroy Fairman has written for Leslie’s the 
best article that has ever been printed on the 
reasons why advertising benefits the consumer. 


“Giving the Buyer the Best of It” is now work- 
ing for a better appreciation of the all-around benefits 
of good advertising—working in the minds of the men 
and women in our 420,000 better-than-average homes. 


Like Maurice Switzer’s “Who Pays the Adver- 
tising Bills?” we have published Mr. Fairman’s 
article in booklet form. We’re sending it out to a 
large list of advertising men, but if you haven’t 
received your copy, please let us know. 


We want to help the cause of good advertising by 
giving this article the widest possible circulation 
among consumers, whether they’re advertising men 
or not. 


LUTHER D, FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Leslie's 
Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Boston New YorK Chicago 

















(“Bringing up Russian artillery reinforcements’’—one of the 70 live news 
pictures in a recent issue of Leslie’s) 
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“Sil ver ‘Plate that Wears” 


: 





Well 
appointed 
tables every- 
where bear 
evidence of the popularity 
of this brand of Silver 
Plate that has been nation- 
alized by advertising to 
three generations. 


When silver for any 
purpose is to be pur- 
chased, remember 
1847 Rogers Bros.; 
also that it is but one 
of the lines of the 
largest makers of 
Sterling Silver and 
“et Silver Plate. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


Meriden, Conn. 
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Getting Your Ads Read—and~ 
Believed 98.90 
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Brisbane Offers Suggestions and Decries ‘Foo Much Imaginatioti, in Copy 


ASTHUR BRISBANE, speak- 
ing at the Thursday luncheon 
of the New York Advertising 
Club last week on the “safeguard 
of full publicity,” said that ‘‘one 
picture is worth more than a mil- 
lion words, if it’s the right pic- 
ture,” and thatad writers too often 
suffer from the possession of too 
much rather than too little imagi- 
nation. ' 

“Your business and mine’ are 
the same,” he said. “It is the 
matter of getting an idea out of 
your head into another or a mil-’ 
lion heads. I’m told that I’m to 
speak on ‘the safeguard of full 
publicity.’ That’s a good topic. 
If you can make your clients be- 
lieve it, you’ve done half of your 
persuasion. Full publicity is like 
sunshine to a street. It cleans up 
and purifies. 

“In ancient Athens where there 
were 40,000 freemen of the very 
highest average of intelligence, 
they used to say that if the State 
ever grew so big that freemen 
couldn’t meet in the public square 
and discuss and hear what was 
going on, then freedom would 
perish, because things could be 
done in private, behind closed 
doors, that could not flourish. in 
the open. To-day they can’t have 
good government in Russia, or in 
Persia, because the people can't 
read the papers, or the billboards 
—and the printed word is the 
public ‘square of to-day, 

“Mr. Wilson on his present tour 
for preparedness feels that he is 
giving the nation the safeguard of 
publicity, But he himself is just 
whispering, if what he is saying 
were not put in the medium of 
the press and served at every 
breakfast table in the land. There 
is only one kind of publicity in this 
country and that is the publicity 
that reaches 90,000,000 Americans. 
Publicity is the disinfectant of 
politics and the great illuminant 
of the national mind.” 

Mr. Brisbane said that if he 


were starting out in:the newspa- 
per business to-day he’d go into 
the advertising end, In fact, when 
he left the World to go with Mr. 
Hearst he said,.that he wanted 
to go into the advertising end of 
the business;, partly because he 
wanted. a: change,, partly because 
he hoped to have a paper of his 
own some day, and partly be- 
cause he.wanted_to make more 
money. . He. added that now he 
has enjoyed a change,‘ i8 glad that 
he hasn’t a papet of shis' own, and 
is. making more money, anyway. 


WILL THE ORDINARY “HUMAN” 
READ ; YOUR.;AD? 


“Don’t make your ads too re- 
fined,” he continued,—‘‘you know, 
my specialty hasnt been refine- 
ment. First you mtst make a 
person see your ad; then read 
it; them understand it; then be- 
lieve it. Make your ad so that 
the reader will look at it more 
readily than those of your com- 
petitors. You've got to make 
your interest: it isn’t handed to 
you. How? There are ten thou- 
sand ways, but those are things 
to work on. Look at it in this 
light, Would the ordinary hu- 
man, looking at it, read it; and 
reading it, understand it, and fin- 
ally, believe it? The believing 
part has to be created by the ad- 
vertiser. You may advertise 
‘Jones, the greatest man in the 
world,’ and nobody’ will’ believe 
you. But repeat it a-million times 
and someday someone. will say 
‘Jones’ and his neighbor‘ will add: 
‘Oh, yes; the greatest man in the 
world,’ ” t 

Cautioning the advertiser 
against “fooling the reader,’ Mr. 
Brisbane told one on his own 
paper. He noticed a big spread by 
Nell Brinkley, showing a_ bride 
and groom, with.a cook in the 
background. There were verses 
by Carolyn Wells attached to the 
picture, and after reading thé 
verses and seeing the picture the 
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reader discovers that the whole 
purport of this elaborate wealth 
of wit and ability is to draw at- 
tention to the paper’s want ad 
columns when in Search of help. 

“That,” he said, “is like a moun- 
tain giving birth to a mouse.” 

In conclusion the speaker men- 
tioned the danger of entertaining 
a certain superiority of imagina- 
tion. He said that a lot of ad 
men would do better with a tenth 
of their imagination. Success, he 
remarked, is often due to a lack 
of qualities, and “lack of imagina- 
tion would make some of us a lot 
better writers.” 





PRINTERS’ INK in New Zealand 


Tue CuHartes Haines ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 
Wellington, New Zealand, Dec. 28, 1915. 
Editor, Printers’ Inx: 

For a number of years I have been 
a constant reader of your journal. I 
obtain the publication through my local 
news agent. The one point above all 
others that particularly impresses me in 
regard to Printers’ InK is that it kee 5 
up its standard. The articles and e 
torial comments maintain their — 
lence year in and year out. 

I have been in the habit of getting 
my own copies bound, and these I have 
in my home library. I should now like 
to have a set in the office. Enclosed is 
money-order for eight dollars. Please 
post me the numbers for 1915 and con- 
tinue to forward the quarterly volumes 
thereafter, until countermanded. 

Witt APPLETON. 





New Accounts of Hoyt’s 
Service 

Hoyt’s Service, Inc., New York, has 
recently secured the following adver- 
tising accounts: The Sheffield Denti- 
frice Company, advertising Creme 
Yvette; the Russia Cement oneeny 
(Le Page’s Glue), and the Krypto 
Company, maker of Kryptok lenses. 


Large Splitdorf Profits 


Net profits of $745,107.55 for 1915 
are reported by the Splitdorf Electrical 
Company, Newark, N. J.—very -nearly 
twice as much as the total net profit 
to December 31, 1914. 

“Patents and good-will” are item- 
ized among the company’s assets at 
$2,000,000. 








Sign Companies Combine 


The Cleveland-Akron Si Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the Massillon Sign 
Company, Massillon, Ohio, have consoli- 
dated as the Massillon-Cleveland-Akron 
Sign Company. George W. Mason has 
0 placed in charge of the Chicago 
office. 
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Wants Export 
Goods Identified with 
Name of Maker 





National Association of Makers 
Petitions Federal Trade Com- 
mission to Compel Use of Mak- 
er’s Name Along with “Made in 
U. S. A.” Labels—Legal Deci- 
sions That Have Bearing on Case 





HE national trade-mark “Made 

in the U. S. A.” should not 
be permitted to circulate, unchap- 
eroned, in foreign marketplaces. 
This, in effect, is the plea of that 
organization of manufacturers 
known as the National Association 
of Makers. The body has lately 
brought the ‘subject to the atten- 
tion of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission which is concerning itself 
with various phases of the exten- 
sion of American trade abroad. 

That the national trade-mark, if 
not backed up with the endorse- 
ment of the individual producer 
of the goods to which it is ap- 
plied, will do more harm than 
good is the logic of these manu- 
facturers. Indeed, officials of the 
National Association of Makers 
go so far as to contend that the 
unregulated use of the national 
trade-mark “will do inestimable 
injury to American commerce” 
unless the “Made in the U. S. A.” 
stamp is used only in connection 
with the maker’s name and trade- 
mark under an adequate system 
of safeguards. Just what system 
of censorship should govern this 
joint trade-marking scheme has 
not as yet been recommended to 
the government officials, but the 
heads of the National Association 
of Makers have informed the ex- 
ecutive body at Washington that 
they have ‘such a scheme fully 
formulated. 

If an abuse of the national 
trade-mark does constitute a men- 
ace to our foreign trade it is not 
strange that the members of the 
National Association of Makers 
should be concerned over the 
matter, for these firms, almost 
without exception, export more or 
less heavily. Among the firms in 
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No man can read the articles 
on pages 144, 145 and 146 in 
the February 5th issue of 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
and fail to appreciate the ex- 
ceptional importance of this 
fine journal to the manu- 
facturers of the’country, par- 
ticularly in this period of 
industrial and commercial 
development. 





Every progressive advertis- 
ing man will profit by this 
suggestion. 

ALLAN C. HOFFMAN, Advertising Manager 


MUNN & COMPANY, Inc. 
Woolworth Bldg., New York Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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“The Best Among the Good”’ 
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HE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 
publishes annually a review of the 
stories printed in the leading magazines 
during the year. In the review appearing 
in the Transcript for January 8th, 1916, 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE is again credited 
with printing, during 1915, more short 
stories of distinctive merit than any one 
of the eighteen magazines considered. 
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The Transcript says: 


"The Best Among the Good" 


“In order of precedence based 
on the number of new stories 
of distinctive merit published 


during 1915” 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
STANDS FIRST 


















This statement is not based on percentages but 
on the number of stories of distinctive merit 
actually published in eighteen magazines. 























the association are the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, Pacific 
Coast Borax Company, Morris 
& Company, Bush & Gerts 
Piano Company, Belding Brothers 
& Company, Welch Grape Juice 
Company, Morgan Sash & Door 
Company, Michigan Stove Com- 
pany, L. S. Starrett Company, 
United Cereal Mills Company, 
H. W. Gossard Company, Buffalo 
Specialty Company, Purity Oats 
Company, Fels & Company and 
MacDonald & Kiley Company. 

The platform of the Makers 
Association on the issue of the 
compulsory identification of goods 
was thus explained to the Federal 
Trade Commission: 

“We. believe the fundamental, 
vital requirements should begin 
by compelling every maker to 
identify his, their or its products 
and articles sold for export under 
the ‘Made in the U. S. A.’ trade- 
mark by attaching, branding or 
stamping the maker’s name and 
trade-mark on the article in ques- 
tion or upon the container, pack- 
age, or carton used by each and 
every maker so that the identity 
and location of the real maker 
may become known to each and 
every purchaser of any manufac- 
tured article offered for export 
in order that a great nation may 
properly safeguard its industrial 
welfare and commerce against 
any of those who would trade 
upon the reputation of the nation 
for mere personal advantage and 
‘gain regardless of the value given 
to the ultimate consumer.” 

Domestic commerce affords, ac- 
cording to the Association of 
Makers, ample evidence of the 
harm that may be done through 
lack of trade-mark identification 
and the absence of the maker’s 
name. The makers’ identifica- 
tion is declared to be quite as 
important in foreign commerce as 
in domestic commerce, if not 
more so. “Only such identifica- 
tion,” it was asserted before the 
Federal Trade Commission, “can 
safeguard the reputation of goods 
which are known to have been 
made in the United States.” 

The proposal that the national 
trade-mark shall be used on 
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American-made goods only in 
conjunction with the individual 
mark or marks of the producer 
of the given commodity has ap- 
parently given rise in some quar- 
ters to apprehension as to the 
legality of the use of a multiplicity - 
of marks. The courts have not, 
of course, passed upon a specific 
case wherein the national mark 
was hooked up with a private. 
trade-mark, but various tribunals. 
have, at one time or another, de- 
creed that a manufacturer or 
dealer is not limited to a single 
mark. An especially clear-cut 
definition of rights was given 
when the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit 
decided a few years ago the case 
of Layton Pure Food Company 
vs. Church & Dwight Company. 
In that opinion it was held that 
a manufacturer or dealer may se- 
cure the right to be protected in 
the exclusive use of as many 
separate marks as he first adopts 
and then so continuously uses that 
they become clearly to purchasers 
distinguishing marks of the origin 
and character of the goods he 
makes or sells. 

In another case the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court in New York declared 
that there was no possible ground 
for refusing to recognize any 
number of trade-marks that are 
really such—it should be no con- 
cern of the court to interfere if a 
manufacturer used together six 
different marks. The case of the 
United Lace & Braid Company 
vs. Barthels Manufacturing Com- 
pany last year brought a re- 
assertion of the principle that a 
person is not necessarily limited 
to one trade-mark even on the 
same article, and in the contro- 
versy of Loonen vs. Deitsch with 
respect to the trade-marking of 
tooth-brushes it was made clear 
that a manufacturer is well within 
his rights if he uses one trade- 
mark on the front of an article 
and another on the back. These- 
decisions would, of course, apply 
not only with respect to a national 
trade-mark, but likewise to any 
community or collective mark 
used in- conjunction with one or- 
more private trade-marks. 





State Compels 
Company’s Retraction in 
Advertisement 


Mining Company in California 
Obliged to Modify Statements 
Made in Previous Advertising— 
Commissioner of Corporations 
Threatened to. Revoke Permit 
to Sell Stock 








‘THE State of California, acting 
through H. L. Carnahan, com- 
missioner of corporations, recent- 
ly established an interesting prece- 
dent by requiring a Los Angeles 
company to publish an advertise- 
ment which explained and cor- 
rected statements made in a pre- 
vious advertisement, declared by 
Mr. Carnahan to be “saturated 
with false statements and infer- 
ences.” Thé corporation, the Gol- 
conda Consolidated Mines, was 
told by Mr. Carnahan that unless 
the second publication was made, 
its permit to sell stock in Cali- 
fornia would immediately be re- 
voked. The company published 
the second ad, after submitting the 
copy to Mr. Carnahan for ap- 
proval. 

Mr. Carnahan’s official notifica- 
tion to the company called atten- 
tion to the fact that no copy of 
the advertisement had been filed 
with the department prior to pub- 
lication, and continued: 

“In view of this misrepresenta- 
tion in the advertisement itself, 
coupled with the misleading in- 
ferences to be drawn from the 
blackfaced statements concerning 
the ‘exhaustive examination of 
the reports on the mines, mining 
claims, directorate, and manage- 
ment’ by this department, and the 
publication of such an advertise- 
ment, in direct violation of the 
law, though it recited only facts, 
I will revoke your permit unless 
in next Sunday’s issue of the 
same paper you publish a display 
advertisement correcting these 
misstatements and advising the 
public to disregard the representa- 
tions in the advertisement of last 
Sunday.” 

The company was ordered to 
suspend all sales of stock in the 
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meantime, pending a revision of 
its permit so that, in Mr. Carna- 
han’s words, ‘ the public will 
be thoroughly protected against 
any Possible future misrepresenta- 
tions.” The law under which the 
action was taken, was the Cali- 
fornia version of the famous 
“blue sky law,” originated by 
Kansas, and now in force in a 
number of States, giving the Com- 
missioner of Corporations liberal 
powers in the way of restrictions 
on companies selling stock to the 
public through advertising. 

The company used large space 
to publish the revised advertise- 
ment in accordance with the Com- 
missioner of Corporations’ instruc- 
tions, and seized the incident as 
advertising capital for itself. The 
copy began: 

A CORRECTION 
HONESTY AND THE LAW 
IN THE PURSUIT OF 
GOLD 


“Golconda Consolidated Mines 
does not need to misrepresent its 
mining project in order to secure 
purchasers for its stock. There- 
fore the following statement of 
facts is made to correct uninten- 
tional misstatements made 
through the enthusiasm of our ad- 
vertising writer, appearing in ad- 
vertisements of our stock in this 
paper January 9th. 

“The company does not own 
outright 270 acres of mining 
claims. It does own two unpat- 
ented quartz lode mining claims 

. the Fredonia group is next 
to THE GREAT GOLCONDA MINE... 
but of course is not located on the 
same vein. . Send for prospec- 
tus, in which is set forth a de- 
tailed and accurate description of 
these properties, and a copy 
of which has been filed with 
the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions. 


. .. WE ARE AUTHORIZED TO SELL 
IMMEDIATELY 100,000 shares (of 
stock) at 25c PER SHARE.” 


At the end of the advertisement 
there was a note: “A copy of this 
advertisement was submitted to 
the State Corporation Department 
before being published.” 
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later the vast 


Moving Picture 


Public 


Why not now? Be sure 

he and select the recognized 

Cars ° 
‘cand accepted mediums. 







The MOTION PICTURE 
MAGAZINE is the pioneer 
pub.ication in its field, and 
has the largest circulation, 
and is foday the most 
popular and most widely 
read. 


The MOTION PIC- 


TURE CLASSIC is, in 
every sense of the Cover 
word, an art book, Pn RR Bg Perey 


and appeals to the 
high-class reader. 


The combined cir- 
culation of these 
two publications will successfully reach the moving picture 
public. Everyone interested in the Silent Drama must 
read these two publications, as they are recognized as the 
most reliable, and every month 


2,500,000 


persons read these two leading motion picture magazines. 


MAGAZINE rate $250 the page CLASSIC rate $100 the page 
April forms close February 12 April forms close February 25 


FRANK G. BARRY 
Advertising Manager 


175 Duffield Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Send for A. B. C. Statement. 
Western Representative, A. A. KING, People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





You MUST reach sooner or 
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The Philadelphia Bulletin’ 
Circulation for January ; 
of 
r n i fo 
An increase of 42,656 copies a day over January, al 
1915. . 
The following statement shows the actual P 
circulation of The Bulletin for each day of i 
publication in the month of January, 1916. Wi 
Be eae | ETE See 381,698 Bs 
Dic canscKs Sunday | 48.63% 065.2 384,957 at 
Sa “vi i ee 388,882 sx 
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_ nee Sunday _ ae 392,287 
MOF Sc cs Sennes | 96\..;...25- 393,441 a 
eae Se eae 392,660 By 
DR cee cook “Se res 397,856 pl 
eae a 8 eee 387,285 ‘er 
tha haces BeeE 1 OD. c sss. s Sunday 
Siac bean BIVONS 1) $1. 0.5.5 0003 398,389 ex 
_ eer Sunday | pr 
. be 
Total copies sold for 26 days 9,962,558 es 
Net Daily Average 
wl 
: na 
% a Day in 
gr 
The Bulletin circulation figures are net: all ma 
damaged, unsold, free and returned copies have 
been omitted. mi 
William L, McLean, Publisher. di 
or 
Average for January 1915: 340,519 copies (1 
Average for December 1915: 371,360 copies wi 
. . . . nc 
The net paid daily circulation of ve 
THE PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN is the : 
largest in Pennsylvania, and one of the ten largest ea 
in the United States. es 
P y th 
TO ADVERTISERS: You can at one cost reach the greatest number be 
of consumers in the third largest market in the United States by gi 
concentrating in the one newspaper which is read by nearly every- fo 
body in Philadelphia. 
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Old-world Welfare—Sunlight Soap 
and the Prosperity Principle 


Welfare Work As an Element in Prosperity-Sharing—The Sunshiny 


City of Port Sunlight 


By Thomas Russell 


President of the Incorporated Society of Advertisement Consultants, London 


por ! SUNLIGHT on the Mer- 
sey, not far from Liverpool, 
is the name received by a piece 
of land about 462 acres in extent, 
formerly known by the unfavor- 
able title of Bromborough Marsh- 
es. Here, with over 6,000 em- 
ployees (counting those tempo- 
rarily serving their country in the 
war), the great firm of Lever 
Brothers, Limited, and its associ- 
ated .companies, make Sunlight 
Soap, Lifebuoy Soap, Brooke’s 
(Monkey Brand) Soap, Hudson’s 
Extract of Soap, “Vim” and other 
household cleaners, also the Vi- 
nolia line of toilet preparations 
and soaps and—Human Beings. 
The most important product is 
placed last because the manufac- 
ture of it is a trifle less easy to 
explain than the others. But the 
process (which is the only one to 
be discussed here) is deeply inter- 
esting. 


SUNSHINE AND “SUNLIGHT” 


Sir William Hesketh Lever, in 
whose brain Port Sunlight origi- 
nated, is, above most other things, 
a man-studier. Employing labor 
in vast quantities and many 
grades, he has reached the opinion 
that if you want a working person 
to be a human being, that worker 
must have, or aspire to have, some 
direct interest in the prosperity 
or concern to. avoid the failure 
(mark this) of the industry in 
which he is engaged. 

Also, that a working person can- 
not be a human being in the Le- 
verian sense without a reasonable 
share of sunshine, fresh air and 
the green things that grow on the 
earth, and a pleasant home to live 
in. So he began by giving his 
workers a share of sunshine (and 
the pect things) for their bodily 
benefit and presently went on to 
give them a share of “Sunlight” 
for financial and moral benefit. 
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Port Sunlight as a welfare city 
cannot be understood without un- 
derstanding as well the principle 
which Sir William Lever calls 
“‘prosperity-sharing.” 

Port Sunlight works now turn 
out above 4,000 tons (English) 
of soap every week, which would 
be about 16 ounces every seven 
days for each family in the United 
Kingdom if all of it stayed at 
home. At a pinch, Lever Broth- 
ers could keep a carefully frugal 
population of Great Britain and 
Ireland fairly clean; a pound of 
soap goes a long way if you don’t 
waste it. There are other people 
to help, however. 

The figures are only mentioned 
because Mr. Lever was making 
a mere tenth of this quantity when 
he outgrew his old works at War- 
rington in 1887 and had to go 
house-hunting. He found Brom- 
borough Marshes and turned it in- 
to the sunshine city of Port Sun- 
light—by degrees, 

When the works were begun 
Mr. Lever (as he then was) spoke 
of his own and his brother’s de- 
sire to build houses as well as 
factories, and as fast as land was 
acquired, four acres were at first 
allotted to houses and village- 
room for every three acres laid 
down for working premises. The 
acreage of the two, however, is 
now approximately equal, because 
all the land at present needed for 
village, institutions and extensions 
has been provided. 


WELFARE WORK PROVIDED BY PROFITS 


Note the fact that all the wel- 
fare work at Port Sunlight has 
been paid for by profits and in- 
directly depends on profits. The 
houses are not built to “pay” in 
the land-owners’ sense. They are 
built to house the workers of Le- 
ver Brothers and keep them hu- 
man. A walk through Port Sun- 
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light is like going through a vast 
park with small blocks of pic- 
turesque houses (no two blocks 
exactly alike) here and there. 
There is a deal of road space, 
fringed with grass and trees; a 
great deal more than a specula- 
tive builder would leave. There 
are numerous allotments—pieces 


of land over which an inhabitant - 


can obtain rights of cultivation. 
And especially there is a vast 
amount of fresh air and sunshine. 
Port Sunlight is full of sunshine. 

There are, moreover, centers of 
many social activities—a church, 
the -Gladstone Hall for public 
meetings, the auditorium for en- 
tertainments and mass-meetings of 
employees, gymnasium, an open- 
air swimming-bath, tennis court, 
an art gallery and museum, 
schools (attended by about 1,500 
children), clubs, a cottage hos- 
pital on the most modern lines— 
and everywhere sunshine! 

These institutions are managed 
by committees representative of 
the employers, employed and vil- 
lage residents, and the purely 
recreative institutions by commit- 
tees elected by the members. 
Buildings are provided, just as the 
houses are let, under the welfare 
scheme at rentals which would not 
be practicable on a commercial ba- 
sis. They depend for their exist- 
ence on the prosperity of Lever 
Brothers, Limited. Thus every 
worker has an interest in conserv- 
ing that prosperity. 

The cost of erecting Port Sun- 
light cottages is at the present 
time from $1,650 to $2,750, ac- 
cording to size. The average rent- 
al of all on a commercial basis 
would be $2.48 a week—taxation, 
repairs, maintenance, four per cent 
on capital and one per cent for 
depreciation included. The rents 
charged are based on the same 
items minus the four per cent on 
capital. 

What are known as “kitchen” 
cottages (three bedrooms, living- 
room, kitchen, scullery, bath and 
larder with yard and outbuildings) 
are let at an average of $1.26 a 
week. “Parlor” cottages have two 
additional rooms (a bedroom and 
a’parlor) and rent at $1.80 a week. 
For $1.25 a year anyone can have 
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an allotment of ten perches of 
land, with water supply free. It 
is intended that there shall never 
be more than ten houses to an 
acre. The rest is sunshine. Roads 
average 40 feet wide, including 
tootways. 
WELFARE WORK INDOORS 


_ It is not necessary to describe 
in detail the various welfare 
schemes in operation at the fac- 
tory itself. As in all efficiently 
managed works there are dining- 
halls where food is supplied at 
cost, the prosperity of Port Sun- 
light paying for establishment 
charges. An Ambulance Brigade, 
formed of employees (both sex- 
es), is ready for all emergencies. 
There are rest-rooms for girls and 
baths (in paid time) and con- 
tinued education is also provided 
tor young employees, but at even- 
ing schools. The people have a 
Holiday Club, the firm taking care 
of their weekly contributions and 
allowing liberal interest on them. 
Full wages are paid to the club’s 
members during the summer holi- 
day week. Educational excursions 
on a large scale have been made 
from time to time; the employees 
were taken to the Liége Exhibi- 
tion in 1905 and again to Belgium 
for the Brussels Exhibition of 
1910; Paris and London have also 
been visited in this way, promot- 
ing efficiency and the human-be- 
ing idea. Workers of 20 years’ 
standing and upwards are qualified 
to receive an old-age pension, hav- 
ing nothing to do with the co- 
partnership or profit-sharing 
scheme, which is the dominant 
note of Port Sunlight. 

This has a definite object, and 
can be described as commercially 
sound, having been carefully 
thought out during about 20 years 
and erected on the ruins of vari- 
ous profit-sharing schemes in other 
places. 

The registered motto of the Le- 
ver Co-partnership Trust is 
“Waste Not, Want Not,” and every 
employee of 25 years of age and 
a minimum of four years’ service 
who applies for benefit under the 
co-partnership scheme signs this 
undertaking: 

“I will in all respects abide by 
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“The best compli- 
ment | can pay you on the 
new INLAND STOREKEEPER is that 
I can't criticize it. [always did 
consider the Inland Storekeeper the 
best pulling proposition of its kind 
in the country, and now I| think 
it the most attractive as well.” 


—From C. M. Wessels (President, 
The C. M. Wessels Co., Philadel- 
phia, foremost in trade journal ad- 
vertising and distribution through 
pir to Wm. G. Palmer, 
General Manager, Inland Store- 


keeper, New York. 
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and conform to the provisions of 
the trust deed and the scheme 
scheduled to it, and will not waste 
time, labor, materials or money in 
the discharge of my duties, but 
will loyally and faithfully further 
the interests of Lever Brothers, 
Limited, its associated companies 
and my co-partners to the best of 
my skill and ability, and I hand 
you herewith a statement in writ- 
ing of the grounds upon which I 
base this application.” 

Under this trust shares in Lever 
Brothers, Limited, to the nominal 
face value of between $4,000,000 
and $5,000,000 can be allotted to 
employees. (The total paid-up 
capitalization of the concern is 
approximately $60,000,000. ) 


PITFALLS AVOIDED 


When Sir (then Mr.) W. H. 
Lever perfected his scheme he had 
been thinking about it for some 
20 years, He learned that, accord- 
ing to a Governmental return is- 
sued in 1908, only 51 profit-sharing 
schemes had survived out of more 
than 300 reported upon, and that 
the average life of such schemes 
was under five years. Something 
was rotten in the state of Den- 
mark. Mr. Lever decided that it 
was this central fact: 

A profit-sharing scheme of the 
ordinary type cannot be a _loss- 
sharing scheme as well. Work- 
men are not situated so that they 
can stand their share of losses 
in the day of disaster. On the 
other hand, a plan by which work- 
ers participate in profits and do 
not pay their share of losses is 
demoralizing and unpractical. 
Profit-sharing schemes based up- 
on the acquisition of shares which 
fluctuate in value with the stock 
market make trouble, because 
small shareholders are timid about 
extensions. They do not like to 
see capital spent on new enter- 
prises instead of being distributed 
in dividends. Unless dividends 
are heavy the stock depreciates in 
value, and the holders sell it in 
a panic, so that their interest in 
the success of the firm is lost. 

The Lever plan gets over this 
difficulty by allotting prosperity- 
sharing certificates which have no 
value in the market and are auto- 
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matically cancelled if the holder 
of any of them assigns his inter- 
est. These certificates carry divi- 
dends after the preferred shares, 
and after five per cent has been 
paid on the “ordinary” shares 
(English for ‘‘common stock”) 
of the company. After the ordi- 
nary shares have had five per 
cent the employees share with the 
ordinary shareholder pro rata sur- 
plus dividend. Thus in normal 
times, when the ordinary shares 
receive 15 per cent, employees’ 
partnership certificates receive 10 
per cent. In 1914, on account of 
the war, ordinary shares only re- 
ceived 10 per cent, and employees’ 
partnership certificates five per 
cent. 

The mode of allotment and ul- 
timate disposal of shares is in- 
teresting. Employees with four 
years’ faithful ‘service to their 
credit can be admitted to the trust, 
provided they are 25 years old. 
Benefits are equally obtainable by 
male and female employees. Ex- 
cept for a certain consideration 
for widows of employees, which 
does not extend to the widowers 
of female workers (there are, in 
fact, no married female workers), 
there is no distinction between the 
two sexes. 

An employee, eligible as above, 
can be allotted a certificate rep- 
resenting nominal capital to the 
extent of (usually) one-tenth of 
his earnings during the time of 
his past service; but the amounts 
allotted are strictly determined by 
the personal merit of the appli- 
cant. The safeguards—most inter- 
esting and carefully planned— 
will be described in a moment: 
but I want to make it clear 
that under this scheme neither 
service alone nor any _ other 
fact entitles any employee to a 
certificate as a right. Neither does 
the fact that co-partnership is at- 
tainable count for any reduction: 
in wages or salary. All labor- 
union members receive full scale 
wages at least; and the Lever 
principle of payment is that all 
employed by the firm shall receive 
at least as much as he could pos- 
sibly expect to earn anywhere else, 
and he commonly receives more. 
Co-partnership being no part of 
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the worker’s earnings, it is con- 
sidered reasonable to reserve the 
right to allot or not to allot at 
will; but justice is fully safe- 
guarded. The value of certificates 
that can be held by any individual 
is in proportion to his earnings. 
The figures are interesting: 


MAXIMUM OF 


EARNINGS PARTNERSHIP 
PER ANNUM CERTIFICATES 


Less than £100....... Bele £200 





From £100 to £200... £400 
From £200 to £300... £800 
From £300 to £500... £1,200 
From £500 to £750........ £2,000 
From £750 and upwards... £3,000 


Up to date about 3,700 em- 
ployees of Lever Brothers, Lim- 
ited, and associated companies 
hold certificates. 


JUSTICE FOR THE APPLICANT 


While the object of this co- 
partnership policy is to encourage 
the zealous and efficient, and give 
the encouraged worker an induce- 
ment to protect the interests of 
the firm, precautions have been 
taken to avoid any sense of fa- 
voritism. At the same time the 
assignment of share-certificates is 
kept to a purely voluntary basis, 
and the vote of a majority of 
common stockholders is the final 
court of appeal. As the common 
stock is all held or controlled by 
Sir William Lever—of whom his 
immediate staff always speak fa- 
miliarly as “the chairman”—this 
means that everyone has an ulti- 
mate resort to him in this matter. 
The same is true of any personal 
question. Sir William Lever main- 
tains a somewhat intimate relation 
with his armv of employees, and 
no one of more than two years’ 
service can be discharged without 
the right of appeal to him in 
person. Of course, his people are 
not all at Port Sunlight; the sell- 
ing, administrative and purchasing 
staffs extend to every country of 
the world. 

Discipline operates through any 
employee’s immediate superiors, 
with an appeal (if the worker has 
done two years’ service) to the 
heads of sub-departmental depart- 
ments and ultimately to the chair- 
man. But in any matter affecting 
the co-partnership scheme, since 
the privileges of one may affect 


the position of all, co-partners are 
represented on a committee to 
which an employee can appeal in 
the first place if dissatisfied with 
the amount allotted to or with- 
held from him as now to be ex- 
plained in greater detail. 

Allotments are made in the first 
instance by the trustees appointed 
under the deed of trust which 
created the scheme, and the fol- 
lowing noteworthy clause is a fea- 
ture of their deliberations: 

“The trustees have discretion 
to vary the allotments to indi- 
viduals, according to the value of 
their services, or to withhold them 
from individuals altogether in any 
particular case. The trustees are 
under an obligation to be strictly 
guided in their allotment by the 
merits of each individual, without 
any consideration of precedent or 
reference to the amount allotted 
to others.” 

When an allotment of cettifi- 
cates is applied for, the applicant, 
if not satisfied with the result, 
can state his case to the co-part- 
ners’ committee. This body con- 
sists of 12 members, three se- 
lected by each of four classes of 
employees—managers, salesmen, 
office and works staff, and exist- 
ing holders of co-partnership cer- 
tificates. If the trustees do not 


accept the recommendations of _ 


this committee, there is an 2p- 
peal to the chairman or his suc- 
cessors, being majority holders of 
common stock. The acceptance 
of certificates binds everyone to 
accept the decision of the trustees, 
subject to these appeals, waiving 
any right to invoke a court of 
law or of arbitration. There is 
thus virtual security against any 
act of favoritism or injustice; but 
at the same time the trust gives 
no actual right to an assignment 
of certificates. From first to last 
it is a gift by the firm. 

The greater the stake of any 
employee in the prosperity of the 
concern, the more completely his 
interest in waste-saving and other 
forms of efficiency will be con- 
served. While the co-partnership 
certificates do not represent shares 
in the ordinary sense, since they 
cannot be sold or otherwise alien- 
ated, every encouragement is given 
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April Household Number 


will be distinctively a home-making and _house- 
keeping number. Perplexing domestic problems will 
be discussed and practical solutions offered. From 
cover to cover good, common-sense, practical articles 
and features will delight the hearts of our house- 
wifely mother-readers. Particularly good stories will 
brighten up for these home-makers and housekeepers 
of the nation this otherwise very business-like number. 


HIS ISSUE which will be so thoroughly enjoy- 

able to our readers will be decidedly profitable 
to advertisers—many of whom can use this number 
to special advantage. 


a OUR SALES MESSAGE in April will find these 
600,000 mothers in a buying mood, preparing and 
planning for the needs of their families for whom 


they do ALL the buying. 


First forms close in Elgin, February 10th; 
last forms February 20th. 


REAL EVIDENCE—The March 1916 issue represents the 
largest advertising receipts of any issue we have yet published 


THE MOTHER’S MAGAZINE 


Wes tey E. FarMioe, Advertising Manager. 


ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


CHAS. W. YATES W. J. MACDONALD SAM DENNIS 
5204 Metropolitan Tower 1029 People’s Gas Bldg. ‘ 402 Globe-Democrat Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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VWU/JE take..pleaSireM@im»announcing a 
further marked_advance in the re- 
markably rapid progress of this Agency. 


MR. FRANK -BUCKHOUT 


who has had fifteen ‘years of editorial and 
advertising expefience with The Evenin 

Mail, and who for ‘the past two years hag 
been in charge of the Advertising Depart 
ment of that newspaper, has become au 
active member of our organization. | | 


Mr. Buckhout is an authority on real 
estate development, home building and 
railroad advertising. He is also thoroughly 
conversant with the handling of food prod- 
uct campaigns, and-in.the general field of 
advertising-.and selling hé»brings to bear 
on every. problem.soundj’solid, absolutely 
reliable good sense»and Fadément which 
few other experts..possess. 


W. F. Payson E. R. Marvin 

John Curtiss Charles de Rham, Jr. 
John W. Eagleson Harry M. Grayes 
Charles H. Dungter Kenneth MaeIntyre 
McHarg Davenport C. F, Frothingham, Jr. 


Frank Buckhout 


ATLAS 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Incorporated 


450 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Telephone 7206 Madison Square 
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to workers to acquire real shares. 
The certificates represent an in- 
terest in the income of the com- 
pany, but not in its capital; but 
the dividends upon them are paid 
in five per cent Cumulative “A” 
preferred-ordinary shares, which 
are, of course, marketable, and 
can be turned into cash at any 
moment. In fact, an arrangement 
has been made by which they will 
be exchanged by the company for 
cash at par on application, But 
to encourage employees to hold 
these shares the trustees pay upon 
them, in addition to the preference 
dividend of five per cent received 
from Lever Brothers, the same 
dividend as is paid on the co- 
partner’s certificate, thus bringing 
the total yield upon them up to 
the same percentage as the divi- 
dend for the time being on the 
common stock. Of course, if the 
holder ceases to be an employee, 
or the shares are sold, they no 
longer yield more than the five 
per cent interest. 


FAIR TO BOTH SIDES 


As the partnership certificates 
are assigned voluntarily to their 
holders by the firm, they can be 
withdrawn and cancelled for mis- 
conduct. If a holder leaves the 
service before the age of retire- 
ment (60 for women, 65 for men) 
they are automatically cancelled, 
unless he leaves from ill health or 
because his services are dispensed 
with without fault on his own 
part. In these cases five per cent 
preferential certificates, ranking 
immediately after the first five 
per cent paid to ordinary (com- 
mon) shareholders, are given in 
exchange; and the same thing oc- 
curs on age retirement. The in- 
come continues to be paid to the 
widow of a certificate-holder for 
life, unless she remarries—the 
chairman having decided that it 
was not well to make Port Sun- 
light widows unnaturally attract- 
ive in the marriage market. No 
other dependent except a widow 
has any interest in the scheme. 
If there are children, they can 
retain their interest in the pros- 
perity of the firm by entering its 
service as soon as they are old 
enough, and by becoming, through 
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efficient workmanship, co-partners 
in due course. 

Although this whole scheme is 
of a purely voluntary character, 
the moral consideration acquired 
by the firm being the active in- 
terest of its employees in efficient ° 
work, the workman’s independ- 
ence is not sapped by it, since he 
earns the market rate of pay. But 
it has the natural and legitimate 
advantage of stabilizing the labor 
supply in all branches—clerical, 
administrative and industrial— 
even beyond the point which 
would be realized by the general 
liberality shown in fixing wages 
and salaries, The scheme is close- 
ly analogous to the taking into 
partnership of a manager in a pri- 
vate firm, where a nxed interest 
(usually five per cent .in Great 
Britain) is first taken by the ex- 
isting partners, and a proportion 
of the residual profits assigned to 
the new partner, which he can re- 
invest in the concern if he wishes, 
thereby acquiring a marketable 
interest. One feature of the trust, 
however, has great importance be- 
cause it links up the social-wel- 
fare work of Port Sunlight with 
the prosperity-sharing. Certain of 
the Port Sunlight institutions can 
be financed by the assignment to 
them of preferential certificates 
and of scholarships for children 
attending the schools. Thus wel- 
fare work and prosperity-sharing 
are intimately bound up together; 
and the directors of Lever Broth- 
ers, Limited, equally with the em- 
ployees of that great company, 
have every reason to be satisfied 
with the beautiful welfare city of 
Port Sunlight and the common in- 
terest of each in the prosperity 
of all. 


Mr. Smythe Maps Out a 
Journey 


A famous evangelist was advertised 
to preach in a small town in Ohio. A 
bulletin announcing the coming of the 
revivalist was posted at all the con- 
spicuous points in the town. It read: 

“The great evangelist will preach to- 
night on hell. The awfulness of its 


punishment; its terrible reality; | its 
geographical location. Mr. Wilkie 
Smythe, baritone, will sing: ‘Tell 


Mother I’ll Be There.’ "—Popular Maga- 
sine. 











Dynamic Adphrasing in Recent 
Copy 


Some Selections Which May Hearten the Adwriter in His Fight Against 
the Hackneyed Word and Phrase 


By Robert Easton 


HE habitual in expression is 

the adwriter’s temptation— 
and destruction, if he yields to it. 
It's the easiest way that leads to 
dullness and relative unproduc- 
tivity. 

Suppose the problem of the mo- 
ment is a Christmas advertise- 
ment of fine leather goods. The 
most suitable items are selected, 
described, illustrated. You want 
an introductory about the general 
line—it is a manufacturer’s adver- 
tisement—and you want to voice 
your earnest conviction that these 
leather goods are the finest ob- 
tainable. How are you to do it? 

The conventional, like a roar- 
ing lion, is waiting to devour you. 
If you don’t think for yourself, 
you'll think as others do, and the 
lion gets you. Your “absolutely” 
and “emphatically,” your “distinc- 
tive’ and “different” won’t save 
you from his jaws. 

THE SKILL OF A MARK CROSS AD 


Well, here’s what Mark Cross 
does in the case. There's a hint 
in it for every adwriter. After 
laying out a nice page of attrac- 
tive items, he “makes a few re- 
marks” under the heading: “Hard 
Boiled Egotism.” Just to jar yon 
into taking notice? Yes, of course. 
but what’s the good of getting the 
reader's attention if you don't 
cash in on it? He continues: 

“In a letter to a young friend. 
Robert Louis Stevenson once 
wrote: ‘When I see a man who 
does not think pretty well of him- 
self, I always suspect him of be- 
ing "in the right.’ Such danger- 
ous philosophy as this tempts us 
to dwell unduly upon the excel- 
lence of Cross articles, as well as 
the implied personal compliment 
the receiver of a gift invariably 
feels at seeing the Cross trade- 
mark on the box.” 

That’s rather clever. The 
cellence of Cross articles” 


“ex- 
and 


“the personal compliment the re- 
ceiver of a gift invariably feels 
at seeing the Cross trade-mark”— 
these are the points to be made. 
They could have been delivered, 
as they often are, with a supreme 
disregard of any reader’s unin- 
terestedness and any reader’s dis- 
inclination to hear you toot your 
horn. The writer of this ad goes 
to work more subtly. Stevenson’s 
epigram serves to put the reader 
in a receptive mood—to coax him 
into the admission that self-es- 
teem is a virtue and self-laudation 
sometimes excusable. 

There is more in this adver- 
tisement than a refreshing way of 
approaching an old, old theme. 
The writer aims consciously to 
interest educated readers and the 
phrasing is chosen with that in 
mind. 

Thus, the reader's point of view 
is made the basis of the appeal— 
and that’s the only successful way 
to advertise. 

The same adjustment to the 
reader’s view and the same adop- 
tion of word and phrase which 
ring true to the reader's ear, are 
the virtues of the much-referred- 
to “Prince Albert” advertising. 
Here the tone of the phrasing is 
vernacular—natural to the major- 
ity of pipe smokers and fresh and 
invigorating to the minority :— 
“There’s one tune that listens— 
‘Prince Albert, the national joy 
smoke.’ Play that both ways— 
jimmy pipe or makin’s cigarette!” 

Adwriters in general hold the 
view that business is business, 
that advertising is business and 
that an advertisement that is not 
strictly business is N. 

That’s solid ground to “stand on 
“Advertising is not literature,” 
does not need to be repeated. But 
the thing that makes good litera- 
ture is the thing that makes good 
advertising—and that is hard 
thinking. 
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NO CARRYING COALS 
TO NEWCASTLE, HERE 


_—— big metropolitan field held areal 


demand for Burns Brothers’ coal. - 


On Burns Brothers’ part there was a 
real demand for keeping their name be- 
fore New York’s big army of consumers. 


The New York City Telephone Direc- 
tory offered them 2,000,000 chances a 
day to accomplish their purpose. 


It offered every-minute-of-the-day ser- 
vice for the life of each issue. 


It opened up a large and profitable 
avenue of telephone trade. 


We are glad to refer to Burns Brothers 
as one of the many advertisers to whom 
the New York City Telephone Directory 
has brought results. 


And when you get right 
down to it, a medium that’s 
consulted two million 
times every day can’t 
help bringing results. 


New York Telephone Company 


P. W. Exprivcr, Jr. fF 25 Church St. 
Sales Manager New York City 
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BOSTON: ‘GLOBE 
Gained 68,467 Lines 


The total lines of advertising printed in the Boston news- 
papers (having Daily and Sunday editions), during the 
month of January, was: 


First - GLOBE 716,422 Lines 


In January, 1916, the Globe printed 68,467 more lines of 


advertising than in the same month in 1915. 


Second Paper 655,344 Lines 
Third Paper 466,830 Lines 
Fourth Paper 408,825 Lines 


(The above totals include all of the advertising—wants, classified and dis- 
play, printed in the various papers during January.) 


Total want and classified advertisements printed in January 


GLOBE - - - - 43,397 


(A gain of 4,465 advertisements over January, 1915) 


Second Paper - - - 20,928 
Third Paper- - - - 9,021 
Fourth Paper - - - 8,579 


Want advertisers know—They trace, results—They know 
what they get in return for the money they expend in ad- 
vertising—In Boston they use the Globe. 


Circulation Greater 


The net paid circulation of the Daily and Sunday Globe for 
January, 1916, shows a substantial increase over the same 
month one year ago. 


In considering the Boston field, weigh carefully 
the tremendous purchasing power of the Boston 
Daily and Sunday Globe. Mark the Globe No. 1 
on your Boston list. 
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To know the goods is not 
enough. You must know how to 
present them cleverly, interesting- 
ly, freshly, 

“Oh, but that’s old stuff1 An 
exploded fallacy, this striving to 
interest and amuse instead of in- 
forming and convincing the read- 
er.’ And then the objector lugs 
out some dreadful examples of 
‘clever’ advertising that proved a 
complete fizzle. 

Now let us be clear about this. 
We know that what one says in 
advertising must hammer home 
the goods. It is not the business 
of the adwriter to be humorous, 
or witty, or brilliant. It is not 
his job to. search for 

“jewels five-words-long 

That on the stretch’d forefinger 

of old Time 

Sparkle forever.” 

True, but release from the ne- 
cessity of being “literary” doesn’t 
confer on the adwriter the privi- 
lege of being dull, and a some- 
what voluminous reading of cur- 
rent advertising would seem to in- 
dicate that that privilege is too 
often assumed. 

The fact that poorly written 
ads, clear enough to give the read- 
' er the right impression (aided and 
sometimes unaided by the arts of 
display) succeed in selling vast 
quantities of goods—that fact has 
nothing to do with the case. How 
if these same ads had had (in 
addition to their power to per- 
suade people, already half. per- 
suaded by their needs) a little 
something of interest to attract, 
to hold the attention of, to start 
a possessive desire in the many, 
many readers who actually were 
not interested? 

The live salesman, who really 
gets next to his customer, is like- 
ly to sell a bigger bill of mer- 
chandise than the uninspired one. 

Splendidly as advertising pays 
(as a general proposition) the 
pulling power of individual ads 
may be raised enormously if due 
account is taken of the attitude 
of the vast majority of readers— 
an attitude of neutrality, not to 
say indifference, but always an 
attitude of willingness to listen if 
you make it worth their while. 
And it isn’t worth their while 
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if you talk business dully—if you 
use words that have done duty so 
long and so assiduously that they 
bore, or even rouse to antipathy, 
your hearers—if your phrasing is 
cold, timid, prosy or prolix. And 
these are frequent faults of ad- 
vertising, 





SHALL THESE WORDS BE PUT IN 
COLD STORAGE 


With regard to “tired” words, 
as Printers’ INK has called them, 
procedure is easy. Every ad- 
writer who keeps in touch with 
the general field is aware that 
certain words or combinations of 
words are becoming ineffective, if 
not harmful, through too much 
use. Every adwriter should from 
time to time enter on a “pro- 
scribed list’ those that he con- 
siders worn out—for the present, 
that is. For, of course, with the 
exception of words that never 
should have been born, those tired 
soldiers of the vocabulary may be 
all right again after they have 
been withdrawn from the front 
and had a good rest. 

The following list includes a 
few to which attention has been 
already drawn in Printers’ INK. 
Opinion will vary as to whether 
some of them are really “over- 
driven,” but most of them will go 
into any careful adwriter’s “In- 
dex Expurgatorius.” 


Pep 
Punch 
Snap 
Ginger 
Personal Service 
Team Work 
Covers—like a blanket 
Know how 
Blue sky (selling; limit, etc.) 
Absolutely 
Guarantee 
Incomparable 

onder 
Marvelous 
Tremendous 
Aristocratic 
Thorobred 
Classic (vulg. classy) 
High toned 
Maximum 
Minimum 
Unique 
Distinctive 
Different 
Master (production) 
Safety first 
Sane and safe 
Unqualified success 
Revelation of 
Largest in the history of 
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Now, some of these are hard 


to spare. They have done yeo- 
man service, like “punch,” “team- 
work,” “blue sky,’ which were 
forceful in their brevity and neat- 


ness. Others like “absolutely,” 
“tremendous,” “wonderful,” are 
of the feeble-forcible variety, 


were never very useful and are 
now doggone tired. Others like 
“distinctive” and “different” are 
simply thought-concealing or 
thought-pretending, never said 
anything much to the point, and 
are now just mumbling and idiot- 
ic. Still others never should have 
been used in the way they have 
been; “aristocratic” is peculiarly 
objectionable. Its use to describe 
a thing or a style implies that a 
certain fine appearance or gra- 
cious manner is characteristic of 
the aristocrat. That is a belief 
engendered by silly novels. But 
the adwriter has used “aristocrat” 
and “aristocratic” with malice 
prepense, because he knows that 
there are many people who fool- 
ishly ape the aristocratic. But 
catering to snobbish tendencies is 
hardly worthy of a good Amer- 
ican. Why not “democratic”? 
With a small “d” of course! 


BEWARE THE COPY THAT WRITES 
EASILY ! 


We are constantly reminded 
that advertising space is valuable, 
that every word means an expense 
(or an investment?) and _ that, 
therefore, every word should be 
duly weighed and carefully con- 
sidered. In spite of that, anyone 
who takes the trouble to read the 
advertising of the day, just to 
appraise the selection of words, 
will be surprised at the plentiful 
lack of thought which seems to 
be given to this question. It is 
not merely that “tired” words are 
used because they offer a quick 
route to an end, but there is a 
widespread neglect of the impor- 
tance of getting the precisely 
right word, which, as J. M. Bar- 
rie has said, is as hard to hit as 
a squirrel. Read this: 

“The splendid all-steel equip- 
ment and luxurious appointment of 
the the magnificent scenery, 
the perfect roadbed and renowned 
personal service of the 
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Road.” The writer uses these 
words in a kind of hypnotic 
trance. He isn’t really thinking, 


Or, consider the use of “smash- 
ing” (“smashing features,” “big 
smashing stories,” “smashing sto- 
ries’) no less than four times ina 
comparatively brief advertisement 
of a newspaper’s attractions. 

These are by no means excep- 
tional instances of the careless- 
ness with which the adwriter 
sometimes uses his tools—words. 

And the situation is not im- 
proved when one turns from the 
use of individual words or com- 
binations of words to the phras- 
ing of the adwriter, which is often 
lifeless, clumsy, dull. Again and 
again on the advertising pages we 
meet a style of composition which 
does not rise beyond the average 
level of the high school gradu- 
ate’s. 


WHERE WAS THE LABOR HERE? 


Would one think that the writer 
of this sentence was impressed 
with the value of the space he was 
using ?—“Of all the beautiful pos- 
sessions with which the refined 
home is adorned, none other is so 
indicative of the owner’s culture 
—etc.” Leisurely? Rather! 

Or is the following indigestible 
generality likely to tempt one to 
linger over the advertisement in 
which it occurs?—~“Besides pos- 
sessing intrinsic value—is noted 
for beauty and individuality of 
design, and is accepted as an au- 
thoritative expression of—Art in 
its highest development.” That 
might go into the “Ready Ad- 
writer” as Form A 23 to be used 
in a general description of any- 
thing from an automobile to a 
toaster. 

Or does such circumlocution as 
the following consist with a be- 
lief that time is short and read- 
ers’ attention fleeting?—“Human 
ingenuity has been sounded to its 
greatest depths to produce——” 

Between lifeless drawling and 
drooling and the “smartness” 
which says something in bad 
taste, there is surely a middle 
course. The good salesman does 
not forget that manners play an 
important part in persuasion. And 
the good adwriter will not forget 
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Nine Out of Ten 
Orens 


Ask ten seasoned salesmen to name the chief difficulty 
they encounter in connection with work on the dealer! 

Ask them to tell you why dealers and clerks so often lose 
interest in merchandise after they have placed an order! 

Ask them why the goods don’t move! 

Nine out of ten will tell you that these conditions are 
due to the fact that your product is not properly dis- 
played in the dealer's store, not featured! 

They will tell you that your product is put under 
the counter, or on a shelf in the rear of the store, or in 
a back room! 

Nine out of ten will tell you that a dealer always 
welcomes a beautiful Stelad Sign—but that he has little 
use—and no space, for cheap signs which become torn 
and are easily soiled! 

Ours is the most scientifically equipped plant in the 
world for the production of lithographed steel signs and 
metal floor and counter stands for displaying goods. 

We will esteem it a favor if any Executive or Sales 
Manager or Advertising Manager will permit us to send 
without cost or obligation, these two books: 

“Building a Business,” by Edward Mott Woolley and 

“A Twenty Million Dollar Opportunity.” 


Sales Offices 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS 





THE HOME 
OF 


Sue 
IGNS 
PASSAIC METAL WARE COMPANY 


PASSAIC - - NEW JERSEY 
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Three Big Soil Builders in Alphano 


1, The richest of soil humus. 
2. The best available mineral plant foods. 
3. All the essential nitrogen gathering soil bacteria. 


































fectly balanced soil ra- 
tion that unfailingly pro- 
duces both immediate 
and long enduring fer- 
tility. 

No odor. No weed 
seeds. No contagious 
disease germs. None of 
which can be said of 
manures. 

It gives the proper 
tilth to the soil. It loos- 
ens up compact ones and 
binds together loose 
ones. Acts as a dry 
weather defying soil 
moisture sponge. Pre- 
vents soluble plant foods 
from leaching away be- 
fore benefiting the roots. 
It contains all the sol- 
uble mineral plant foods, 
all of which are so pro- 
hibitively high. The Pot- 
ash alone would cost you 


Here at last is a per- several dollars, to say 





$12 a Ton in Bags 
$10 a Ton in Bags by Carloads 
$8 a Ton in Bulk by Car or Barge Load 
F. 0. B. Alphano, N. J 


nothing of its phosphates 
and nitrogen. 

It is liberally inocu- 
lated with Alphano Inoc- 
ulant, filling it with teem- 
ing billions of all the 
Nitrogen gathering and 
fixing bacteria for the 
legumes such as Alfalfa, 
Clovers, Peas, Beans, and 
the like. 

Alphano is cheap to 
buy, easy to use, gives 
quick results first season, 
and continues its benefits 
next. 

It is sweet, dry, and 
finely granulated. 

Don’t confuse it with 
the unprepared, often 
sour, water logged hu- 
mus sold under various 
names. 

Send for the Alphano 
Book. 
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17-Q Battery Place 


Alphano Humus Co 


Established 1905 
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that style (which is simply man- 
ners in writing) is quite as neces- 
sary to his job. 

That advertising has improved 
greatly in an educational, infor- 
mative way—that most advertis- 
ing is an excellent business state- 
ment with regard to the goods— 
that the adwriter, as a rule, knows 
his goods thoroughly enough to 
talk intelligently about them—all 
these points may be conceded. But 
it still remains true that the really 
clever word or phrasing is rare. 

“Clever” is used advisedly and 
can be maintained against all as- 
saults. The clever word or phras- 
ing is that which most surely 
starts thought on the way to de- 
sire for possession. (This ought 
to disarm the anti-literaturists of 
advertising. ) 


NOT SO EASY TO WRITE AS THEY 
LOOK 


“You can be so well,” says a 
health-building ad directed to 
women. Could anything be sim- 
pler and (apparently) ‘more ob- 
vious? Yet nothing could be 
cleverer. The phrase is displayed 
to catch the eye, and if it doesn’t 
“give pause’ to every woman 
(sick, half-sick or hypochondriac) 
that sees it, it’s because, for the 
moment, she is thinking of some- 
thing else or not thinking at all. 

“There is youth enough to last 
us as long as we live—but we 
mustn’t waste it,” is the appeal of 
another piece of copy of a health 
“slant.” Is it not clever—a fresh, 
unhackneyed statement of a com- 
monplace of health advertising? 
How unerringly it strikes the note 
which is sure to rouse the jaded 
man or woman past forty. 

“Fateful Forty-Five” is the 
dreadful warning flung, like the 
boding sound of an alarm bell, 
into a discussion of the need for 
vocational training. Clever—be- 
cause it is so keenly “business.” 

Or take the following from an 
advertisement of bed coverings: 
“Light and fluffy as the first snow 
fall, with all the warmth of blan- 
kets twice the weight.” When 
there is more than a touch of 
winter in the air, doesn’t that take 
hold of the most unimaginative, 
the least bent on buying? Very 
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simple and very natural phrasing, 
but one may guess that it did not 
spring ready-made from _ the 
writer’s brain. These simple and 
easy things are as hard to hit as 
Barrie's squirrel. 

“You pay only once for this 
roofing,” is advertising cleverness, 
It draws epigrammatic attention 
to what, stated matter-of-factly, 
would get scant attention from 
the reader—the reader who is only 
a potential buyer of any kind of 
roofing. That kind of advertis- 
ing is paid for only once, but it 
pays the advertiser twice. 

“My best advertising is done 
between your teeth,’ is the way 
in which a certain cigar introduces 
itself. Some advertising, is it 
not? 

Thank goodness, one might go 
on for a long time quoting apt 
phrasing—clever, paying phrasing 
—from current advertising. And 
yet it is rarer than it should be. 

It might be well to attempt a 
definition of dynamic phrasing in 
the ad as contrasted with dynam- 
ic phrasing in literature. In so 
doing the writer will at least save 
his hide from flaying by the anti- 
literaturists of business. 

In literature, the dynamic word 
or phrase is that which stirs the 
imagination, pleases the sense of 
beauty, or awakens emotions of 
wonder, awe, etc. It need do 
nothing more. It may have a 
moral. purpose in view, but that 
is not necessary. 

In advertising, the dynamic 
word or phrase is that which 
stings the attention by a new, 
fresh statement of some fact or 
truth, carefully directed to the end 
of rousing the desire for posses- 
sion of some particular thing. 

It is a mistake to suppose that 
clever adphrasing must necessar- 
ily be epigrammatic. The line 
quoted above: ‘You can be so 
well,” is 4s unlike an epigram as 
possible. It is simple and direct 
in statement—not a trace of verb- 
al legerdemain about it—yet no 
epigram (though Voltaire himself 
polished it) could have more 
force, advertising force. Yet an 
epigrammatic vein is good in an 
adwriter if he doesn’t overwork it 
Brevity and pleasing sound are 
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the things to strive for in dynam- 
ic adphrasing. There is no need 
to remark on brevity. Everybody 
sees that to be in line with the 
credo, “business is business.” But 
pleasing sound is a more difficult 
matter. 

Prose rhythm is a thing almost 
unknown to the public, partly be- 
cause the public is uncritical and 
partly because the habit of read- 
ing aloud is as extinct as the 
dodo. If the average reader is 
pleased by the sound of a phrase, 
he is so unconsciously. But many 
impulses (and the impulse to buy 
is among them) are started by 
causes altogether obscure. 

Prose rhythm is as various as 
that of verse and wholly different 
from that of verse. Prose rhythm 
may be flowing, high-sounding or 
sonorous, and the adwriter will 
do well to avoid these varieties 
because they are allied with leis- 
urely and rounded statement and 
foes to brevity. But there is a 
prose rhythm which compares to 
the clash of cymbals, or the (not 
necessarily unmusical) ringing of 
hammers on an anvil, and _ this 
kind of rhythm permits of brev- 
ity. Read these: 

“Not only the Moses, but the 
Joshua of philosophy.” 

“Nobody demands from a party 
the unbending equity of a judge.” 

“And in his high place he had 
so borne himself that all had 
feared him, that most had loved 
him, and that hatred itself could 
deny him no title to glory, except 
virtue. He looked like a great 
man, and not like a bad man.” 

Do you hear the clink of the 
hammer? That’s Macaulay at 
work, and of all writers who have 
used English in an admirable way, 
Macaulay is the one to whom the 
adwriter should turn oftenest for 
examples of prose rhythm (the 
awakening, not the  soporific 
kind) for examples of the crisp, 
brief, pointed utterance which 
best suits the advertisement—for 
examples of the emphatic, stren- 
uously persuasive style which be- 
longs to the art of salesman- 
ship through printers’ ink. Dr. 
Johnson once advised the literary 
aspirant to “give his days and 
nights to Addison.” The dear 


doctor was all wrong, but one 
might adapt his phrase advan- 
tageously in advice to the adwrit- 
ing aspirant: “Give your days 
and nights to Macaulay.” Any 
writer of good English, if read 
carefully, will help the seeker 
after dynamic phrasing, but Ma- 
caulay for dynamic adphrasing! 





Colorado National Guard 
Advertises 
_. An experimental advertising campaign 
in behalf of the Colorado National 
Guard_has recently been concluded by 
the Conner Advertising Agency, of 
Denver, which conducted the campaign. 


Ky Sy ilt ae 
How Many Trained Men 
Could Colorado Provide 


If a National Military Emergen 
Should Arise TODAY? 


Hundreds—thousands>-might respond to the country’s call, 
but surprising PEW would be trained and ready spies 

Months would be mequired to render the uutrained fit for 
any actual defensive use in the field. 


PREPAREDNESS BEGINS AT HOME 


ne 


¥ to @tudy the science of modern 
equip himeelf to Join @e ranks of a dependable citizen soidieny. 
Patriotiam and Self-Interest should prompt vi 
Don't pass this obligation up to “the viher fellow” er 
COLORADO'S NATIONAL GUARD 
OPPERS YOU THE OPPORTUNITY TO 
SECURE VALUABLE MILI- 
TARY AND PHYSICAL 
TRAINING AT ONCE-A-WEEK 
DRILLS AND SUMMER 
CAMPS. 
‘At Wo Cost to You. 
Uniterm and Equip 
ment Furnished. 


Does Net Take You & 
Away from Your 
Home, Work or Busi 
etsa~ * 


Join the Infantry, 
Cavairy or Field Ar- 
tillery 





The advertising was concentrated in 
Denver. Results are indicated not only 
in increased membership in the Guard, 


but in a change of attitude on the part, 


of a portion of the press and public 
from _ indifference to interest and ap- 
proval. 


Friedkin President “Jewish 
Morning Journal” 


Israel Friedkin, for several years gen- 
eral manager of the New York Jewish 
Morning Journal, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Jewish Press Publishing 
Company, which publishes the paper, 
and in which he has just become a ma- 
jority stockholder. He will continue in 
active charge of the paper. 
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choose a STRATHMORE PAPER 
that by its very look and feel expresses the 
Femininity of your product. 


. planning printed matter you can 


Similarly, you can suggest the “Ruggedness” of 
machinery, the “Out-of-doorsiness” of a summer 
resort, the “Stability” of a bank, or the Common 
Sense of an advertising agency. 


For every business, every product and every 
piece of printed matter, there’s a Strathmore 
Paper that backs up and strengthens the mes- 
sage of the type by saying the same thing. 


Our little demonstration booklet, “Paper Does 
Express,” will convince you. Send for it, or ask 
your printer for a copy. The Strathmore Paper 
Co., Mittineague, Mass., U. S. A 


STRATHMORE 


EXPRESSIVE PAPERS 
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The Core of the Continent 


Is Better Farming a State or National Publication? 
Strictly speaking itis National, but practically it is Ter- 
ritorial, aS will appear at a glance above. 


Its total guaranteed circulation is 300,000 but its 
average for three months past has been 347,880 of 
which 306,492 was in the very core of the continent—the 
better farming states. 


It has circulated in addition— 


In New England States. : 2 ws tp eee 
In South Atlantic and Gulf States .. . 27,203 
In Rocky Mountain and Pacific States . 6,381 
i?AGRMOGR *. . + « : ; : 620 


Making atotal in outside territory of . 41,388 


—which has cost our advertisers not 
one penny Since Our excess circulation 
has been 47,800 above our guarantee. 


Can you think of any farm paper whose distribu- 
tion is more fortunately placed? 


141 West Ohio Street, $ ‘F 


Chicago Publisher and Editor 


Better Farming is the “Trade Journal of Better Farmers”. 
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When the Key to 
Broader Markets Hangs 
in the Factory 


(Continued from page 6) 
and the consuming public neither 
knew nor called for the line. 

On the other hand, dealers did 
not then realize the market possi- 
bilities of this class of merchan- 
dis. AS a consequence they 
stocked it sparingly, if at all, and 
made little special effort to pro- 
mote its sale. 
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gradually reinforced selling tac- 
tics to meet the needs of the sit- 
uation. It began an educational 
campaign to secure distribution 
through both jewelers and hard- 
ware stores. This consisted of 
trade-paper publicity and direct 
mail work on a selected list of 
15,000 dealers. Such work proved 
effective in building up distribu- 
tion and is being continued at the 
present time. 

In 1912 the company decided 
that the time was opportune to 
round out its programme of mar- 
ket development with national ad- 























“Royals Rochester 























THE DEALER-HELP SERVICE INCLUDES THE SUPPLYING OF DISPLAY IDEAS AND ACCES- 
SORIES LIKE THIS 


In those days when the market 
for fancy copper nickel-plated 
ware was in the process of devel- 
opment, it took some time for 
these goods to acquire a status in 
retail channels. Such goods as 
comprised the Royal - Rochester 
line did not exactly classify as 
hardware and it took some hard- 
ware dealers a long time to decide 
that they could sell them. On the 
other hand, the jewelry trade, 
which had sold similar goods in 
silver plate, did not enthuse over 
nickel-plated products. 

The Rochester Stamping Com- 
pany studied these problems and 





vertising to consumers. With the 
co-operation of an advertising 
agency a campaign was planned 
and put into operation. 

It was a modest campaign and 
did not involve an_ especially 
large investment as compared to 
the average of national adver- 
tisers. 

The mediums selected were 
monthly publications for women, 
about six in number. The space 
used varied from one-quarter to 
one-half pages in flat publications 
and full pages in magazines of 
standard size. 

The copy was designed to ac- 
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complish three primary objects: 

First, to develop a broader mar- 
ket—to educate women in regard 
to the general desirability of the 
goods from the standpoints of util- 
ity, style and the artistic embellish- 
ment of the home environment. 

Second, to build prestige and 
good will for the Royal-Rochester 
trade-mark. 

Third, to supplement trade ad- 
vertising and other work on deal- 
ers in the effort to secure thor- 
ough distribution, 

The effect of the national ad- 
vertising on dealers was noticeable 
immediately. It gave the line 
standing in the trade. The com- 
pany’s salesmen found dealers 
talking about the ads. They were 
as a rule favorably impressed and 
much easier to sell than previously. 
That fact naturally inspired the 
salesmen and keyed them up to 
more aggressive efforts. 

Soon dealers began to feel the 
influence of the publicity on con- 
sumers as it became manifest, both 
by specific inquiries for articles 
advertised and indirect evidence, 
that public interest in this class of 
merchandise was growing. 

As a realization of the sales 
possibilities in the line dawned on 
dealers, they became more inter- 
ested in the efforts made by the 
company to inspire co-operative 
local sales effort. 

The Rochester Stamping Com- 
pany has attached a great deal of 
importance to this phase of its pro- 
motion work and first and last has 
invested a substantial share of 
each year’s advertising appropria- 
tion in dealer helps. In this con- 
nection a special effort is made to 
maintain the dealer’s interest in 
Royal-Rochester ware by creating 
new selling helps frequently. 

The merchandise is especially 
well adapted to holiday trade and 
each year the company designs a 
new window display for the use 
of its customers during the Christ- 
mas season. While in addition to 
the idea itself, the company fur- 
nishes background effects and 
other display accessories, these dis- 
plays are designed so that a lib- 
eral showing of the merchandise 
is a fundamental factor. The dis- 
plays are planned for six. months 
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in advance and the designs are in 
the hands of the salesmen when 
they start out on their fall trips, 
They are used effectively in per- 
suading dealers to order a good 
assortment of the company’s prod- 
ucts, This display material is not 
supplied to dealers indiscrimin- 
ately. In some cases it has been 
offered only with an order for a 
certain amount of merchandise, 
but more frequently the allotinent 
is left to the discretion of the 
salesmen. 

From a business-building stand- 
point, the variety of items on 
an order is considered more im- 
portant than mere quantity, the 
aim being to get dealers to carry 
the complete line. 

check on possible extrava- 
gance by the salesmen in the dis- 
tribution of display material is 
maintained by the simple expedient 
of assigning to each salesman in 
advance a limited number of dis- 
plays. He is then careful to place 
them judiciously. 

This display work has been par- 
ticularly effective in the hardware 
trade. It has, in fact, been quite 
a factor in educating hardware 
dealers to use their windows 
effectively in creating business, 
which is a tendency that has devel- 
oped in that trade during the past 
few years. Although special effort 
is made to get dealer co-operation 
during the holiday season, when 
sales possibilities are naturally 
greatest, retailers are not allowed 
to forget Royal-Rochester ware 
during the balance of the year. 

For example, a new style of 
au gratin dishes that the company 
added to its line this season are 
being sent to dealers packed in a 
fancy royal purple display box that 
carries the name Royal-Rochester 
lettered in gold on the cover. Few 
dealers who buy these goods will 
be able to resist the subtle sugges- 
tion to display them prominently 
in window or showcase or both. 


HELP FOR CLERKS 


A systematic effort is also being 
made to educate dealers and their 
clerks to create business on cef- 
tain goods by demonstrating their 
utility to customers. An excerpt 
from a bulletin to the salesmen 
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MR. ARTHUR T. SMITH 


during the past eleven years 


New York sales manager of 


Hupson Motor Car Co. 
LocoMmosILeE CoMPANY 


Packarp Motor Car Co. 


and specialist in the adver- 
tising of automobiles and ac- 


cessories, is associated with 


THE 


HARRY PORTER COMPANY 


Advertising and Merchandising Counsel 
18 East Forty-first Street 


New York 
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will illustrate how this is being 


done. It says: 

“Do your customers and their 
principal clerks understand the 
operation of a percolator? Do 


they know what a casserole is for? 
Can they explain to consumers the 
principle of operation of a perco- 
lator valve or that in using a cas- 
serole the cover should be sealed 
on with dough or mashed potato? 
Do they know how the flavor of 
food is improved when it is prop- 
erly cooked in a casserole? 

“Some dealers will say that they 
can’t bother to explain such things 
to customers, but do they feel that 
way about paints and varnishes or 
many other lines where technical 
knowledge is a valuable aid in sell- 
ing? Be sure that you understand 
these points yourself and then that 
you inform dealers and_ their 
clerks and show them how to make 
profitable use of that knowledge.” 

To supplement personal work of 
this character by salesmen, the 
company has issued a handbook 
for retail clerks that explains the 
construction of Royal-Rochester 
ware and demonstrates the prin- 
cipal talking points of the line as 
they should be presented to con- 
sumers. The company figures that 
if this information is not all ab- 
sorbed on the initial reading, the 
book will be preserved for refer- 
ence so clerks can at least have it 
available when consumers ask 
questions about the merchandise. 

One feature of the Rochester 
Stamping Company’s selling policy 
that has been an important factor 
in sales development is its distrib- 
uting service to dealers. Stock in- 
vestment in Royal-Rochester ware 
runs into money, especially if the 
dealer carries a representative line. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the 
dealer is influenced materially in 
his attitude toward the line by the 
question of turn-over. The com- 
pany has reduced this problem to 
its simplest terms by carrying the 
entire line in stock ready for im- 
mediate shipment. 

Some advance orders are, of 
course, taken from large buyers. 
The sample line is developed or 
revised once a year, being ready 
for presentation to the trade in 
May. At that time the complete 
line is shown simultaneously in the 
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country’s 25 largest cities and 
orders booked for future delivery. 
Following this initial showing, 
the salesmen travel practically the 
year around except during va- 
cation periods in December and 
June or July. Most dealers are 
called on at least twice a year and 
many are visited every 30 days. 
Then the catalogue, which illus- 
trates the line completely, is al- 
ways on the job. : 


SALESMEN HAVE A SIDE-LINE 


It would seem, from the iore- 
going, that the Rochester Stamp- 
ing Company had held its own in 
the ranks of modern organizations 
which have achieved distinction in 
the expansion of markets, but 
there is another interesting phase 
of this business, The salesman of 
the company distributes the prod- 
ucts of the Robeson Cutlery Com- 
pany, a separate corporation, with 
its own producing facilities, but 
controlled by the same interests, 

This company makes a complete 
line of all grades of pocket knives, 
to retail from 25 cents to $4.50. 

The same organization handles 
both lines, with a consequent in- 
crease in volume and decrease in 
selling costs. 

The pocket-knife line is trade- 
marked “Shuredge,” but it has 


never been advertised except 
through the medium of dealer 
helps. Considerable effort and 


money have been invested, how-. 
ever, in that form of publicity with 
very satisfactory results. 

There are also lines of house- 
hold knives and razors, all of 
which come within the scope of a 
dealer selling-help campaign. The 
basis of this plan is a well-organ- 
ized and continuous effort to get 
preferred position for these goods 
in the dealer’s window and the in- 
terior of the store as well. There 
is. always something new in the 
form of a window display for 
pocket knives, carving sets, razors, 
or household knives. 

For interior and showcase dis- 
play the company furnishes a great 
variety of display devices which 
are called service cards. These are 
display units to which one or more 
samples of each type of merchan- 
dise can be attached and shown to 
advantage. These cards are litho- 
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graphed in artistic colors that har- 
monize or contrast well with the 
merchandise. Some have velvet 
panels as a background for the 
goods. 

This service has been found very 
effective as a hel> in selling both 
the retailer and the consumer. 

This story would not be com- 
plete without a word about the 
salesmen and the company’s policy 
in handling its sales force. The 
methods employed are not out of 
the ordinary, but somehow the ob- 
server gets a distinct impression 
of fundamental strength in organ- 
ization and a sincerity of purpose 
in the execution of details per- 
taining to the relations between 
the house and the salesmen that is 
lacking in. many concerns. 

The “Ginger Bulletin,” a house- 
organ that the company issues 
monthy exclusively for its sales- 
men, registers this feeling rather 
forcibly. In the first place, the 
book itself is impressive when 
viewed in comparison with some 
similar publications. 

A current copy I have before me 
has a little larger page than that 
of a standard-sized magazine with 
an attractive cover printed in two 
colors. There are 28 pages of text 
printed in two columns on a high- 
grade coated stock and well illus- 
trated. Evidently economy in pro- 
duction is not considered compat- 
ible with effective presentation, 
even though the audience is small 
and all in the family, so to speak. 

As the name of this publication 
implies, its editorial slant is based 
on the “ginger up” idea. Nothing 
new about that, but there does 
seem to be a different quality in 
the medicine and the way it is 
administered to the patients. 


GINGER TALK THAT IS PRACTICAL 


The hip, hip, hooray stuff, psy- 
chology of salesmanship and Em- 
ersonian epigrams are conspicuous 
by their absence. A large propor- 
tion of the contents is live news 
about the business—information 
that is both inspiring and useful to 
the salesmen. For example, one 
atticle is about “Rogers and his 
sales argument,” which informs 
the reader that Rogers sold the 
largest volume of Royal-Rochester 


orders ever received by the com- 
pany from one man in one month. 
His method of attack and the vari- 
ous arguments that proved effec- 
tive in getting dealers’ names on 
the dotted line are explained in 
detail. 

Another article deals with a 
problem in market development— 
that of selling gold knives to the 
hardware trade. It reviews the 
successful efforts of some sales- 
men and points the way to others. 
Market conditions, trade tenden- 
cies, competitive influences, are all 
analyzed and discussed in a man- 
ner that shows a disposition to 
deal frankly with the salesmen on 
such subjects. 

There is, in fact, a none too 
common spirit of subtile sincerity 
and genuine co- operation expressed 
in the company’s attitude toward 
its salesmen. 

There is no suggestion of driv- 
ing them with a stuffed club. On 
the other hand, the company is 
extremely frank in discussing 
some problems that many employ- 
ers would consider as none of the 
salesmen’s business—things _ that 
the salesmen usually know, but 
which some houses attempt to 
evade or deny at the expense of 
a certain loss of respect and con- 
fidence in the house by its em- 
ployees. An illustration of this 
point is shown in the frank man- 
ner that the house discusses cur- 
rent trade conditions with its 
salesmen and supplies a very real 
incentive to overcome an admitted 
sub-normal buying tendency on the 
part of retailers as a result of the 
war. 

A bulletin to the salesmen, is- 
sued last year, said: 

“Our business, the last six 
months of last year, in total, suf- 
fered from the effects of the war 
shock, and the unusual depression 
that naturally followed. The seri- 
ousness of this great catastrophe 
was not felt by our salesmen dur- 
ing July, August and September 
quite as much as it was later in 
the year. 

“It is not customary for us to 
offer a bonus for equalling a rec- 
ord, but after reviewing the figures 
covering the third quarter of 1914, 
we have decided to offer a bonus 
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We will send you without charge a booklet that . 
will tell you how and why it will pay you to give 
more attention to the form and substance of your 
letters. 

The more you know about the art of getting out 
good letters, the more reason you will see for buying 
Old Hampshire Bond Stationery. 

“Business Stationery,” a booklet we will send you 
without obligation on your part, is entirely on the 
art of business letters with no mention of Old Hamp- 
shire Bond. We are confident that once you are 
persuaded to use highest grade stationery you will 
of your own accord use Old Hampshire Bond. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
SouTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 
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graphed in artistic colors that har- 
monize or contrast well with the 
merchandise. Some have velvet 
panels as a background for the 
goods. 

This service has been found very 
effective as a help in selling both 
the retailer and the consumer. 

This story would not be com- 
plete without a word about the 
salesmen and the company’s policy 
in handling its sales force. The 
methods employed are not out of 
the ordinary, but somehow the ob- 
server gets a distinct impression 
of fundamental strength in organ- 
ization and a sincerity of purpose 
in the execution of details per- 
taining to the relations between 
the house and the salesmen that is 
lacking in. many concerns. 

The “Ginger Bulletin,” a house- 
organ that the company issues 
monthy exclusively for its sales- 
men, registers this feeling rather 
forcibly. In the first place, the 
book itself is impressive when 
viewed in comparison with some 
similar publications. 

A current copy I have before me 
has a little larger page than that 
of a standard-sized magazine with 
an attractive cover printed in two 
colors. There are 28 pages of text 
printed in two columns on a high- 
grade coated stock and well illus- 
trated. Evidently economy in pro- 
duction is not considered compat- 
ible with effective presentation, 
even though the audience is small 
and all in the family, so to speak. 

As the name of this publication 
implies, its editorial slant is based 
on the “ginger up” idea. Nothing 
new about that, but there does 
seem to be a different quality in 
the medicine and the way it is 
administered to the patients. 


GINGER TALK THAT IS PRACTICAL 


The hip, hip, hooray stuff, psy- 
chology of salesmanship and Em- 
ersonian epigrams are conspicuous 
by their absence. A large propor- 
tion of the contents is live news 
about the business—information 
that is both inspiring and useful to 
the salesmen. For example, one 
article is about “Rogers and his 
sales argument,” which informs 
the reader that Rogers sold the 
largest volume of Royal-Rochester 


orders ever received by the com- 
pany from one man in one month, 
His method of attack and the vari- 
ous arguments that proved effec- 
tive in getting dealers’ names on 
the dotted line are explained in 
detail. 

Another article deals with a 
problem in market development— 
that of selling gold knives to the 
hardware trade. It reviews the 
successful efforts of some sales- 
men and points the way to others, 
Market conditions, trade tenden- 
cies, competitive influences, are all 
analyzed and discussed in a man- 
ner that shows a disposition to 
deal frankly with the salesmen on 
such subjects. 

There is, in fact, a none too 
common spirit of subtile sincerity 
and genuine co-operation expressed 
in the company’s attitude toward 
its salesmen. 

There is no suggestion of driv- 
ing them with a stuffed club. On 
the other hand, the company is 
extremely frank in discussing 
some problems that many employ- 
ers would consider as none of the 
salesmen’s business—things that 
the salesmen usually know, but 
which some houses attempt to 
evade or deny at the expense of 
a certain loss of respect and con- 
fidence in the house by its em- 
ployees. An illustration of this 
point is shown in the frank man- 
ner that the house discusses cur- 
rent trade conditions with its 
salesmen and supplies a very real 
incentive to overcome an admitted 
sub-normal buying tendency on the 
part of retailers as a result of the 
war. 

A bulletin to the salesmen, is- 
sued last year, said: 

“Our business, the last six 
months of last year, in total, suf- 
fered from the effects of the war 
shock, and the unusual depression 
that naturally followed. The seri- 
ousness of this great catastrophe 
was not felt by our salesmen dur- 
ing July, August and September 
quite as much as it was later in 
the year. 

“It is not customary for us to 
offer a bonus for equalling a rec- 
ord, but after reviewing the figures 
covering the third quarter of 1914, 
we have decided to offer a bonus 
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We will send you without charge a booklet that . 
will tell you how and why it will pay you to give 
more attention to the form and substance of your 
letters. 

The more you know about the art of getting out 
good letters, the more reason you will see for buying 
Old Hampshire Bond Stationery. 

“Business Stationery,” a booklet we will send you 
without obligation on your part, is entirely on the 
art of business letters with no mention of Old Hamp- 
shire Bond. We are confident that once you are 
persuaded to use highest grade stationery you will 
of your own accord use Old Hampshire Bond. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
SouTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 
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Could You 
Measure Up? 


Products represented in the 
columns of hoteldom’s na- 
tional weekly* have been 
tested by hotel men and 
restaurateurs. They know 
where to get quality, relia- 
bility, suitability, service. 
If yours is here, you know 
how this works out. If not— 
A big market (HOW big 
for YOU is what we want 
to demonstrate.) 


"Che Hotel Gasette 


JOHN B. MARTIN, Adv. Mgr. 
1123 Broadway New York 











The Daily Georgian and 
Sunday American 
Atlanta do not accept 
whiskey, clairvoyant, 
fortune teller, fake finan- 
cial and questionable 
medical advertising. 
You keep good company 
when you advertise in 
these newspapers, and you 
talk to the biggest, most 
responsive audience in this 
section of the South. 


52,621 Daily & 
82,382 Sunday 


The Daily Georgian 
The Sunday American 


Atlanta, Georgia. 
Benjamin & Kentnor Co., 
Foreign Representative, 


Peoples Gas Blidg., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


225 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
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to every man who will match for 
each of these three months his 
business of the corresponding 
months last year. The plan will 
be as follows 

“To every man who will give us 
during the month of July in bona 
fide orders a volume of business 
equal to July last year, we will, on 
the first of August, send a check 
for $10.00. 

“If he earns his July bonus and 
also gives us a volume of business 
in August equal to August last 
year, we will give him a check 
September ist for $15.00. 

“If he earns the July and August 
bonus, and also gives us a volume 
of business for September equal to 
September of last year, we will 
give him a check October 1st for 
$20.00. 

“Therefore, if you reach each 
month the sales of each of these 
three months in 1914, you will have 
earned in the three months an 
extra $45.00. 

“Please observe, however, that 
you do not get the $15.00 in Aug- 
ust unless you have earned the 
$10.00 in July; nor do you get the 
$20.00 in September unless you 
have earned the $15.00 in August. 
If you fail to reach your quota in 
July, therefore earning no bonus, 
we will pay you $10.00 for equal- 
ling your August business; and if 
you earn $1000 in August, we will 
pay you $15.00 for equalling your 
September business. 

“If you do not reach your quota 
‘n July or August, we will pay you 
$10.00 for reaching your Septem- 
ber figures. 

“What we want to do by this 
plan is not only to compensate you 
for your extra effort each month, 
but so to arrange it that if you do 
win out you will receive increased 
earnings during the succeeding 
month if your quota is reached—a 
double winning. 

“Of course, we know you will 
not confine your sales to your last 
year’s figures, but are looking for 
all the additional business you are 
able to obtain.” 

Note that these bonuses are of- 
fered in cash and payable immedi- 
ately when earned. They are not 
credited to the salesman’s account 
or made payable at the end of the 
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season. The Rochester Stamping 
Company is evidently a strong be- 
liever in the bonus and contest 
system as an incentive to extra ef- 
forts by its salesmen, as the offer 
described is only one of a number 
of similar inducements that serve 
to keep interest alive in sales ef- 
fort. Several of these are compet- 
itive contests for watches and dia- 
monds, and one is an ingenious 
plan for getting the moral support 
of a salesman’s wife as an inspira- 
tion to maintain hi his sales quota. 


Need Help?—Get It Here 


Cuicaco, Jan. 19, 1916. 
Editor, Printers’ INK: 

As a devoted reader of your publica- 
tion, I wish to submit an ad that 
picked up in St. Louis the other day, 
or, upon second thought, it was the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. 

I would say that ‘“‘it runs the full 
gamut of human troubles.” 

RicHarp R. CrRonkKHITE. 


THE IDEA SHOP 

Aren’t you a success? 

In a rut? 

There’s a way out. Let me help you 
plan your work. Want a small loan? 
I'll get it for you. Dig up those old 
Stories and let me sell them for you. 
Bring me your scenarios. Want exclu- 
sive mailing list? I have it. I'll write 
your ads. and get results. 

Talk it over with me. 

Dump your cares and get an idea. 

605 KIMBALL BUILDING 


Club Forbids Use of Name in 
Ad Copy 


The Tru-Ad Club, of Lou’sville, has 
announced that no advertisers, not even 
those holding membership in the club 
through their officers or employees, are 
to be permitted to refer to this mem- 
bership in their publicity. Under the 
caption, “A Warning Notice,” the club 
recently printed the following adver- 
tisement in the Lou'sville papers: 

“Inasmuch as the name of the Tru- 
Ad Club has within the past week been 
illegally used by Louisville advertisers, 
a warning is hereby issued that no firm 
nor individual, whether such individual 
is a member of the Tru-Ad Club or 
not, is perm'tted to use the name, ‘Tru 
Ad Club,’ in advertising.” 


Cincinnati Club Plans to Get 
Convention 


The Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce has voted to contr’bute $3,000 
toward the $25,000 fund which is being 
raised by the Cincinnati Advertisers’ 
Club to finance its fight at Philadelphia 
for the 1917 convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
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“PUNCH” 


maintains pre-war figures for articles whose 


| possibilities have been restricted by the War. 











Edgar Osborne, Managing Director of the 
Osborne-Peacock Co., Advertising A gents, of 
Manchester, London and Glasgow, writes me 
under date September Ist, 1915, as follows: 
“We reviewed results the other 
day for a Client whose products 
border on the luxurious. For 
May, June and July of this year, 
the returns per sovereign spent 
were a shade higher than they 
were in the three pre-war months 
of last year. The expenditure 
was concentrated upon four 
papers only, of which yours had 
the lion’s share. 
“That we have been able to 
maintain pre-war figures for arti- 
cles whose market possibilities 
have been restricted by the war, is, 
in our opinion, largely due to the 
influence your publication is able 
to exert on the spending classes. 
“In handling our various ac- 
counts we ‘key’ whenever pos- 
sible the individual ‘copies’ as 
well as the publication. Under 
this very critical test, we find 
‘PUNCH’ consistently good. 
“This forms our justification for 
the regular use of large spaces on 
behalf of ‘Chairman’ Tobacco, 
‘Dri-ped’ Leather, and other sim- 
ilar accounts whose results have 
to be gauged by the increase over 
a period.” 
Concentration on ‘* PUNCH” was justified 
Returns during a war period were higher than 
for a corresponding pre-war period for prod- 
ucts bordering on the luxurious. 
ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “Punch” 


ouverie Street 
London, E.C., England 









































































Salesmen Who Have Induced Me to 
Change from One House to 


Another 


Recollections of a One-Time Retailer 


By Paul Findlay 


HE salesman who successfully 

sells the retail grocer must be 
all things to all men. He must be 
capable of meeting the few real 
business men on his route on their 
own ground—quick action, to the 
point, get the order, and get out. 
For the rest, he must know all 
about each one. He must be inti- 
mately acquainted with business 
difficulties and problems; all fam- 
ily matters, the wells and ills of 
wife and children; all preferences 
of politics and sports. He must 
be serious and earnest with the 
man who thinks and talks busi- 
ness. He must be light and gay 
with those who take their busi- 
ness as a kind of side-issue to a 
good time. He is a repository of 
valuable information accessible to 
every seeker for light and a com- 
pendium of the latest jocularity 
for the flippant. 

That is, measurably so. For it 
is inevitable that the really suc- 
cessful salesman is a _ serious- 
minded man who soon finds his 
work among grocers who mean 
business. He calls on and sells 
the jokers, too; but only so long 
as he and his house feel that the 
jokers’ bills will be paid; and he 
is hard-headed enough to fail to 
call on the jokers the minute they 
become doubtful. Thereafter he 
lets others have the trade, with 
the result that his house is usually 
well cleaned up long before the 
sheriff takes possession. 

Perhaps I have happened to no- 
tice and study salesmen more care- 
fully than some grocers because in 
the beginning, say from 1878 to 
about 1895, we bought most of our 
supplies from the house of Corbin, 
Chicago. That house has always 
sold through a price-list, by mail, 
without salesmen, so the buying 
end of our business was carried 
on with care and some thought in 
the selection of just what was 
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wanted. It was done after busi- 
ness hours when we had nothing 
to think of except the list of 
wants. Not until we began to ex- 
tend our lines to include a grad- 
ually increasing selection of fine 
and fancy food products did we 
do much with houses represented 
by salesmen. It was even neces- 
sary for us to ask Reid, Murdoch 
& Co. to direct their man to 
callon us. Then as our business 
increased in volume and _ variety 
we were visited by salesmen from 
Franklin MacVeagh & Co., Steele- 
Wedeles Company, and others. 


THE DAPPER MAN OF THE WORLD 


This Reid-Murdoch man was 
very interesting to me. He was 
always trim, neat, clean - shaven 
and kept his little bag of special 
samples in perfect order. He tol- 
erated everybody’s goods—never 
would think of knocking a com- 
petitor. If comparison became in- 
evitable he would shrug his shoul- 
ders and say: “Well, you know 
Smith’s goods and just what they 
are; good, all right and grade 
fine; but you also know that their 
line is so limited—nothing like the 
range you get from R. M. & Co.” 
In fact, “Charlie” had an abso- 
lutely abiding faith in the impec- 
cableness of the goods of R. M. & 
Co.; and that was his most out- 
standing source of strength. 

Of course, we soon got to 
know Charlie very well. We called 
him, formally, Mr. Calkins for 
only a short time. He circulated 
a lot among the best grocers of 
Rockford and Elgin as well as 
Madison, so he knew what each 
was doing. We got many a use- 
ful hint from him. But we had 
to dig to get it, especially at first, 
because he was a cagey salesman 
with his eye ever on the main 
chance. He had to learn that we 
were really seeking information 






































An aden That Is Making Good 
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COVERS ‘ 
Albany, Troy, Schenectady 
and The Capitol District 


FOR YOU 


RATE, SIX CENTS FLAT 


Advertisers, Sales Managers and 
Space Buyers are requested to write 
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_ MONROE BUILDING 
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The New Orleans Item 


The greatest newspaper of the far South will now supply 
its readers with 





SEMIF-MONTHLY MAGAZINE SECT! 
as a regular part of its Sunday edition on the second and 
fourth Sunday of each month. 
This greatly broadens the scope and force of THE 
NATIONAL SUNDAY MAGAZINE which is a regular 


part of 
“America’s Greatest Daily Papers” 
The Chicago Tribune The Cincinnati Enquirer 
The Boston Globe The St, Louis Globe-Democrat 
The Washington Post The North American, Philadelphia 
The Buffalo Express The Pittsburg Dispatch 
Los Angeles Times The New Orleans Item 


Pioneer Press-Dispatch, St. Paul 


THE ABBOTT & BRIGGS COMPANY 


General Managers 
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BUFFALO DETROIT CLEVELAND 
450 Rooms 450 Baths 800 Rooms 800 Baths 700 Rooms 700 Baths 





T is Hotels Statler policy to give every guest full value—and a little 
_, bit more—for bis money. 













You pay one cent for a one-cent paper in Hotels Statler—never 
more than you'd pay on the street. 

You pay five cents for a telephone call from the lobby—never more 
than you'd pay in another public pay-station. 

You are not annoyed with voluntary service—which is tip-solicita- 
tion—in wash-rooms, and you are not held up by a whisk-broom ora 
shoe-rag. 

You are not contradicted or argued with if you express your dis’ 
satisfaction with any detailof service. Hotels Statler are operated on 
the principle that the guest is always right, and we’re not satisfied 
until you are, 


Vou Ul always find other advertising men at the Statler. 
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for our genuine use in bettering 
our business, not merely trying to 

“pump’ him, before we got right 
to him. After that we talked 
freely and frankly and, as I say, 
we got many a good point from 
him. 

The bane of the grocery job- 
ber’s business is its miscellaneous 
character. There is such a mass 
of detail that the salesman must 
lay out his work very skillfully 
if he is to impress himself on his 
trade and sell profit-making goods. 
And I noticed that Charlie always 
specialized. First came the usual 
greeting and a word about the 
weather or some interesting news. 
Then we got down to business 
with his question whether there 
was anything on the want-book. 
Then followed the real “business” 
of the call in shape of the item on 
which Charlie was specializing 
that trip. It might be Monarch 
olives or pecan halves, or Oriole 
ketchup, or Oriole Seven Crown 
seeded raisins. We used to try to 
josh Charlie about the number of 
crowns, telling him crowns were 
mighty cheap; but somehow he 
had a way of looking one in the 
eye so steadily, so unflinchingly, 
in making his point of excellence 
on Orioles that we almost apolo- 
gized and felt sorry we had said 
It! 

Then it was really good to hear 
him tell it. Not only were Orioles 
the very best and biggest raisins, 
the cleanest—always “recleaned in 
Reid’s own plant, you know!’— 
and packaged, “full 16 ounce,” the 
most attractively of any on the 
market, but— “Well, I really don’t 
know what we are going to do for 
supplies this year. Of course, 
there will be plenty of ordinary 
stuff, four crown goods, and all 
that; but I mean stock for Oriole 
grade. That’s scarcer than hen’s 
teeth. Honestly, Paul, I’m advis- 
ing all my customers to put in 
full orders right now so we may 
have a chance to take care of 
them,” 

So it was with Charlie. He al- 
ways specialized. So he got what 
was coming to R. M. & Co. in the 
regular way of business, and he 
also gradually increased our re- 
quisitions for R. M. & Co.’s own 
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brands. .It must. necessarily go 
without saying that the goods 

made good. He could not have 
kept us happy otherwise. It was 
the good goods, stock of unim- 
peachable grade combined with 
skilful salesmanship, that did the 
work, For undoubtedly R. M. & 
Co. have the normal proportion of 
failures among salesmen. 


THE INTELLIGENT PLUGGER ~ 


We did very little with Mac- 
Veagh until Meyers came. He was 
a young man of very quiet habit, 
but of pleasing address and at- 
tractive appearance. He had a 
frank, engaging way of stating 
that he was a new man on the 
territory and he wanted us to 
help him make as good a show- 
ing as possible. Retailers are ap- 
pealed to in this way so continu- 
ally that the plea is as liable to 
create prejudice as good will, ordi- 
narily; but somehow there was no 
come-back in Meyers’ case. There 
was a human fellowship sort of 
note in it, yet it was also void of 
sentimentality, so it got across, I 
found myself saying “Yes; we 
should be glad to share up a little 
from time to time—nothing doing 
this trip—perhaps next week—you 
will be in every Monday, did you 
say?” 

But Meyers did not quit and 
leave. I started off to wait on a 
customer and forgot him; but 
when I returned, he was still there, 
waiting so unobtrusively and in- 
offensively that I could not possi- 
bly question the propriety of his 
staying. .He waited until I was 
entirely disengaged, then ap- 
proached and said: “I know, Mr. 
Findlay, that you have most of 
your supplies, that you have not 
been buying of MacVeagh and 
that I am a new man; but I would 
appreciate it so much. if you could 
give me just a little complimen- 
tary order. The goods will please 
you—and it will make a lot of dif- 
ference with me in the house.” I 
repeated that the want-book was 
blank and that I could not think 
of anything, and I took down the 
book and glanced through it to 
confirm my impression. While I 
turned the leaves, Meyers was in- 
terjecting questions about axle 
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grease, baking powder, clothes 
lines, drugs, egg carriers, and 
other items in a peculiar way, and 
I was reminded of an item or two 
which he jotted down; but sud- 
denly I became conscious that he 
was doing something I had never 
seen a Salesman do before. He 
was turning the leaves of his cost- 
book from beginning to end, ex- 
amining me most diplomatically 
not to say exhaustively on his en- 
tire grocery list. 

I was so struck with admiration 
at his ability to hold me listening 
to him throughout that entire list 
of commonplaces in the grocery 
business that not only did I not 
protest but I gave him a fairly 
good order. Thereafter our ac- 
count with MacVeagh grew stead- 
ily and continued in a healthy 
state so long as Meyers remained. 
When, after a year or two, he was 
transferred to a more important 
post, the MacVeagh purchases 
dwindled to nothing again. This 
indicated clearly that it was the 
salesman who had done the work 
and secured that business for his 
house. Meyers furnished the best 
example I have ever met of the 
man who could plug and plod dog- 
gedly along the most apparently 
outworn path without tiring the 
buyer. 


THE OLD-SCHOOL GENTLEMAN SALES- 
MAN 


“Father” Hayner was a striking- 
ly individual salesman. He was 
perhaps 58 years old, an ex-haber- 
dasher from Janesville or Beloit 
who, for some reason known only 
to himself but undoubtedly well 
considered, became a_ traveling 
salesman for a small Chicago job- 
ber who is now out of business. 
Hayner was a tall, spare man of 
vertical lines—rather long counte- 
nance, too, which was further ac- 
centuated by a spare beard cut to 
a point. Of swarthy complexion 
and with hair and beard of iron 
gray, garbed in clothes of Prince 
Albert design and sombre hue, he 
looked every inch a preacher of 
the old school. Even his hand- 
writing, angular, precise, and slow- 
ly executed, was a mark of dis- 
tinction—a part of “Father” Hay- 
ner. 


But Hayner was a man of parts 
not heralded by his appearance, 
for he was distinctly genial, ur- 
bane, and pleasant, a gentleman 
every inch of him, well read and 
broad of view, with an ample fund 
of quiet philosophical humor 
which was always absolutely void 
of toxic properties. And he was 
never intrusive, or in a hurry, nor 
did his manner vary whether the 
order was big or represented by 
a zero. I was back in the office 
when he called for his first visit, 
and I well remember the impres- 
sion he made on me with his old- 
werld courtesy. An ordinary man 
who introduced himself as repre- 
senting H. W. Dunn & Co. would 
have been accorded scant atten- 
tion; but not so Hayner. His own 
sincere courtesy commanded cour- 
tesy and attention in return—and 
he always got it. He did not get 
an order the first time, nor, as I 
recall it, the second trip; but he 
won out finally and before we 
knew it, we were buying spasmod- 
ically from Dunn through Hayner. 
His line was limited and his plea 
for our business was really based 
on price alone. He seemed to 
know that price was his only argu- 
ment; but he got his share as time 
went on. When we had nothing 
for him, he would visit for a few 
minutes and then say, with a smile 
that always evoked response: 
“Then if that is all I can sell you 
to-day, Mr, Findlay, I’ll just say 
good afternoon and move on—un- 
til next Thursday !” 

Hayner won trade for Dunn on 
his own personality, through his 
quiet, dignified persistence and in- 
dustry. When, after a few years, 
he dissociated himself with Dufn 
our account there stopped with 
him. When he died, he left be- 
hind him many sincere, personal 
friends among his customers. 


SPECIALTIES AND THE SPECIALIZER 


Calkins, Meyers, and Hayner 
stand out in my memory as splen- 
did regular jobbers’ salesmen— 
men who get a big slice of a mef- 
chant’s regular orders, so much 
each week, as their stated share. 

The individuality of Steele's 
man was fixed, first, by his odd 
name. He was of French extrat- 
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The Picked Army of the Telephone 


The whole telephone-using 
public is interested in the army of 
telephone employees—what kind 
of people are they, how are they 
selected and trained, how are they 
housed and equipped, and are 
they well paid and loyal. 


Ten billion messages a year are 
handled by the organization of 
the Bell System, and the task is 
entrusted to an army of 160,000 
loyal men and women. 


No one of these messages can 
be put through by an individual 
employee. In every case there 
must be the complete telephone 
machine or system in working 
order, with every manager, 
engineer, clerk, operator, lineman 
and installer co-operating with one 
another and with the public. 


The Bell System has attracted 
the brightest, most capable people 
for each branch of work. The train- 


One Policy 


ing is thorough and the worker must 
be specially fitted for his position. 


Workrooms are healthful and at- 
tractive, every possible mechanical 
device being provided to promote 
efficiency, speed and comfort. 


Good wages, an opportunity 
for advancement and prompt rec- 
ognition of merit are the rule 
throughout the Bell System. : 


An ample reserve fund is set 
aside for pensions, accident and 
sick benefits and insurance for 
employees, both men and women. 
“Few if any industries,” reports 
the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, “present so much or such 
widely distributed, intelligent care 
for the health and welfare of their 
women workers as is found among 
the telephone companies.” 


These are some of the reasons 
why Bell telephone service is the 


best in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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tion, and his name was BaRell. 
Next, he was a “nice” fellow. 
Third, he called only occasionally, 
when he had something special to 
offer. He came when he was 
“booking orders” for next sea- 
son’s walnuts or new pack salmon, 
neither to be delivered for 90 days 
or four months. By working this 
way, BaRell held his full quota of 
“regular” accounts in Madison, 
and in addition he copped off 
many fatly profitable orders from 
merchants who were not regular 
customers of Steele’s. Calling as 
seldom as he did, he was certain 
of a courteous hearing, and when 
he dumped a few samples of hand- 
some walnuts onto a show-case at 
a time of year when we were apt 
to be unfamiliar with the goods 
from long disuse, he stood more 
than the average chance of getting 
a good order. 

In some ways the specialty man 
may be said to have a harder row 
to hoe than the jobbers’ salesman. 
He comes seldom and thus does 
not get to be intimately known to 
the merchant. Also, he “speaks 
his little piece” and is done. Ifa 
sale is not made he has nothing to 
do but get out and be on his way. 
But here individuality and skill 
count just as effectively as else- 
where. 

For instance, take shelled nuts. 
These have come into general dis- 
tribution during only very recent 
years. Up to four or five years 
ago a nut salesman called on the 
candy-makers and _ confectioners 
and on only one or perhaps two 
of the larger grocers in the town 
of 15,000 to 25,000. So he had to 
work some intensive cultivation to 
get a foothold. For some time we 
had been buying of Kelling-Karel 
Co., “The Nut House.” One day 
—at noon—we were visited by a 
young man, evidently a recently 
imported German, to judge not 
only by his speech but from his 
clothes which were so apparently 
tight as to give the impression 
that he had been poured into them 
—and those were the days of 
loose garments in America. He 
said he was from Habicht-Braun, 
and was told we were fully sup- 
plied with nuts of all kinds; but 
some minutes later he was still 
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standing, quietly waiting. Think- 
ing he had misunderstood, I went 
to him and asked him if he had 
not understood—I thought that 
quite possible; but he replied, in 
broken English: “Yes, I under- 
stood; but if I always left When 
I got that answer I never would 
sell any goods at all.” 

That was somehow so frank 
and direct that it was attractive. 
Also, it was noontime and nothing 
was stirring. So I stopped and 
tafked. Just as another customer 
wanted attention and I turned 
away, either he or I mentioned one 
nut—say it was Jordan almonds— 
which were very scarce at that 
time. When I turned back to him 
again I was amazed to see him 
right on his knees on the floor ex- 
amining his sample-case. I sug- 
gested that he put it up on some 
boxes, but I caught his expression 
of utter unconcern for himself, his 
entire absorption in his work— 
though I was not so unconcerned, 
being really alarmed lest he “bust” 
his clothes. But his obvious ear- 
nestness impressed me so much 
that very soon I was examining 
not merely his Jordans but other 
things. He got his order for the 
Jordans, and a case of walnut 
meats and a barrel or two of 
pecan halves, because those things 
were staple and his prices were 
O.K. 

Here it was not a case of the 
goods themselves, because they 
were only in line with market con- 
ditions, but the salesman made 
himself felt through his individu- 
ality, his earnest interest in his 
job. 


DIPLOMACY AND UNFAILING GOOD 
TEMPER GREAT ASSETS 


Most buyers remark on the 
diplomacy of certain salesmen, 
and the successful salesman is a 
diplomat; but what, after all, is 
the diplomacy of the business 
world? Surely it is the ability to 
keep sweet in all circumstances. 
No business man anywhere ever 
gained by losing his temper in the 
least degree. No business man, 
wholesale, retail or intermediary 
ever got anything but a setback 
whenever he has permitted the 
slightest degree of discourtesy to 
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enter into his business dealings. 
The successful salesman is al- 
ways found to be a man who can 
keep silent and maintain his dig- 
nity under abuse, who always 
seems to stand aside and let the 
blast pass him by when an unde- 
served blame is put upon him. 
Whenever he is at fault, such a 
man has the knack of acknowl- 
edging his error without compro- 
mising himself, but rather adding 
something to his prestige. In fact, 
the successful salesman is en- 
dowed with much the same ability 
as the successful business man in 
any line and his success is founded 
on a very common thing—plain, 
hard work intelligently applied. 
The successful salesman studies 
his task minutely, constantly, just 
as the successful grocer, farmer, 
manufacturer or professor studies 
his. It is humdrum, yet intensely 
interesting to any man who ap- 
proaches it in the proper spirit. It 
is, as I say, common; yet perhaps 
it is like that other common thing, 
common sense, which is, after all, 
so rarely found in full fruition. 
And again, perhaps that is why 
really good salesmen are so rare. 


Give President Wilson an 
Advertising and Sales 
Department 


STREET & FINNEY 
New York, February 1, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Nearly everybody in the United States 
wants a powerful preparedness—not a 
spineless compromise, but _a_prepared- 
ness that will enable the United States 
to defeat a two-power attack. 

Why doesn’t Congress give the peo- 
ple what they want? Because Con- 
gress is an unwieldy body of 546 men. 
To get 546 men to agree on anything 
is well-nigh impossible. No business 
would tolerate such a cumbersome board 
of managers. This big board seldom 
agrees on anything but a compromise. 
And what is a compromise? “A com- 
promise is a bridge built half way 
across the river.” 

At present the United States is in a 
very grave situation. We need a mili- 
tary preparedness that will enable us 
to defeat a two-power attack. We will 
never get such a preparedness if we, 
the people, leave it entirely in the hands 
of this unwieldy board of managers 
We should not leave it in their hands. 
We, the people, should take it in our 
own hands. It is too serious a matter 
for dallying. We should sell Con- 
gress what the people want. 

We advertising men can help. We 
can furnish the President a sales and 
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advertising department, which could 
probably sell Congress a two-power 
preparedness. We advertising men can 
a an advertising campaign that 
will stir the people to action. We can 
write a series of ads that will arouse 
the people to demand a two-power pre- 
paredness. And these advertisements 
will awaken the people to such a feel- 
ing for a two-power preparedness that 
Congress will have to yield. 

Furthermore, we have among us 
many able salesmen, who can go to 
Washington and actually sell prepared- 
ness to Congress. Backed up by an 
advertising campaign and the demand 
of the people which it will create, these 
salesmen can sell this bill of goods to 
the majority of Congress. 

I believe that all the advertising 
clubs should get together and discuss 
ways and means by wh'ch we can give 
the President an advertising and sell- 
ing department which will sell Con- 
gress. 

Here is a chance, in my judgment, 
for the advertising business to show 
the country the solid stuff of which it 
is made. Here is a chance for us 
advertising men to do a real public 
serv'ce—a service which will cost us 
very little in dollars and cents, but a 
service of national benefit. Indeed it 
is a chance for us advertising men to 
make the people of this country respect 
advertising as a thing‘worthy of public 
confidence. And indeed it is a chance 
to show merchants and manufacturers 
the real power of advertising space. 

Frank FInney, 


The Dye Situation and Pro- 
gressive Color Proofs 


“The dye situation as it affects print- 
ing inks is at the present moment ex- 
tremely acute and likely to become more 
so,” S. R. Latshaw, advertising director 
of the Butterick Publishing Company, 
writes in a letter to advertisers. “No 
dyes of any description suitable for 
printing-ink purposes have come to the 
United States for some months past. 
Many shades are to be had in but very 
small quantities at prohibitive prices, 
wh‘le some are not procurable.” 

The letter points out that some en- 
gravers are sending out progressive 
proofs calling for shades that are im- 
possible to get, and with the letter is 
enclosed a leaflet showing the colors 
that it is possible to procure in quanti- 
ties. These are the same colors that 
have ‘been used in the Butterick color- 
plate engraving department for a num- 
ber of years. 


Montague Speaks for Stevens 
Bill 

Gilbert H. Montague spoke before 
the Harlem Board of Commerce on 
February 8 upon the Stevens-Ayres 
Price-maintenance bill. He spoke in 
favor of the bill, and was opposed by 
Harry W. Mack, an attorney secu 
through the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. 
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This is 
Story — and this is how it happened. 





We are printers. 





Written 
by our 
publisher- 
client, of 
his own 
volition 














AST week, one of the several magazines 
we print, swinging into the final lap for 
press day and publication, found itself “shy” 
a scheduled insert, shipped from out of town, 
some days previous. 


The publisher immediately wired the adver- 
tiser, long-distanced the printer and got busy 
with the railroad. Net results—information 
that the shipment was somewhere on a hun- 
dred mile stretch of track, and a promise from 
the incoming -freight clerk for a thorough 
tracing. All this on press day morning. 


Leaving no stone unturned, our client ap- 
pealed to us for aid. We sent one of our men 
to the piers and freight yards, with instruc- 
tions to examine every car and pile of cases 
where the inserts might be. At ten o’clock 
the next morning our man found the inserts. 
And we got the paper out on time, as usual 


Bio —Allo—ailNe 


GERVICE such as this, which in this case saved 

our customer hundreds of dollars, is typical of 
the spirit of co-operation and efficiency that per- 
vades the CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS organization. 


We can handle more business. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
30-32 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 
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Printers and their Specialties 


Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 





SERVICE 


means much to a bus) man. We 
have a clientele of satisfied cus- 
tomers. Let us refer you to a few. 


WALTERS & MAHON 


Incorporated 
“Printing that Pulls” 
64 Church Street :: New York 
PHONE CORTLANDT, 1087-1088 


READ company 


HIRAM SHERWOOD, President 


Inartistic typography is 
the weakness of most 
printers—not so with us 


106 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 
Telephone 6396 and 6397 Chelsea 








“Press-Painting’ 


is what a 
kind critic called 
our color work 


THE KALKHOFF Co. 
216 West 18th Street, New York 


CATALOGUES 


bound in cloth, leather, 
or paper. Best quality 
and _ reasonable prices. 


Quantity orders solicited. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL Co. 
Bookbinding Nepartment 
426-428 West Broadway, New York 





ANY of America’s prominent ad- 
vertisers and advertising agencies 
requiring high class work in the line of 


Booklets-Catalogs 
USE THK A few wih re 
CHARLES George'f Batten Co. 
FRANCIS Frank Seaman Tne > 
PRESS aay: SO 


30-32 West 13th Street, New York 


UCK” himself has 

set type for 23 

years—he knows how 

ads should be set. 
Day and Night Service 


C.E. RUCKSTUHL, INc. 
Advertising Composition 


27 East 31st St., NEw YORK 








Leaders in The West 


Over a hundred publications are 
entrusted to us because our special 
equipment combines the best 
service at a moderate cost. 
Let us figure on your house 
organ, catalogue or booklets. 


KENFIELD-LEACH COMPANY 
445 Plymouth Ct. Chicago, Ill. 


Large runs a specialty 





Illustrated Catalog 


Magazine Printing 


If your next work is planned so as to gain 
all the benefit of our equipment, we 

lieve a substantial saving can be made. 
May we talk the matter over with you? 


THE PERIODICAL PRESS 
76-88 Lafayette St. - - New York 
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Engraving — Designing — Electrotyping 


A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 
Advertising Agents and Publishers 


“Che 


Colorplate Engraving Co. 


J.E.Rhodes, Pres. Sil West 43:4 St NY. 





Jason mann Mtsisvene® 


Quality Color Plates 





THE 
GILL ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


Our reproductions for printing in colors 
are of the same excellent quality as our 
“black and white” engravings. These have 
been the standard of quality for 27 years. 


SERVICE EQUAL TO QUALITY 


140 Fifth Avenue, at 19th St. 
Phone 4440 Chelsea 





ANADIAN 


campaigns need rapid electro- 
type service. 

Our plant, organization and 
methods insure that you will 
get it if you order your plates 
and mats from 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE co. 


Canada 


345 Craig W. Montreal, P. Q. 





JENTIF 


406-426 W. 81st St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plant in New York 


\|FINE PLATES 














THE STERLING 
ENGRAVING CO. 


Designing Retouching 
Halftones Ben Day 
Color Process Wax 


New York City, N. Y. 


Tenth Av. cor 36th St. 


Tel. 3900 Greeley 


200 William St. 


Tel, 2900 Beekman 


Are You Satisfied 
WITH YOUR ENGRAVING? 


Are the quality, service and price 
what they should be? 


A telephone call to vag x Beek- 


man will get us on the job 


Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 


Photo-Engravers 
2 Duane St. New York 
Telephones Beekman 2980-1-2 


DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 








The Chromatic Process | 


Engraving Company 


DESIGNERS 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
COLOR PLATE MAKERS 


129-135 Lafayette St., New Yor: City 
TELEPHONE 2394 FRANKLIN 





OME advertisers and agents 
consider speed a prime requi- 
site in plate making. But they in- 
sistalsoon quality. Hencethetwo 
complete Beck plants—Philadel- 
phiaand NewYork—dayandnight. 


B 


THE BECK ENGRAVING co. 
PHILADELPHIA YORK 
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Printers’ Ink PusiisHinc Company 
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Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New Yorx 
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Advertising An interesting 
‘“‘Expense”’ or side-light upon 
‘“ ss_the question as 

Investment”’: to whether the 
money employed for advertising 
should be charged to ‘ expense” 
or should be regarded as an in- 
vestment, is afforded by a recent 
notice sent out by the referee in 
charge of the bankrupt Scotmints 
Company. The notice recites that 
a meeting of creditors will be held 
on a certain day, at which time 
sealed bids will be received for all 
the assets of the company, “said 
assets consisting of certain ac- 
counts receivable and the right, 
title and interest of the bankrupt 
and of the trustee in and to the 
word ‘Scotmints,’ the word ‘Hoot- 
man,’ the use of the Scotsman’s 
head, and the use of the tartan 
label, and any and all other assets 
of the bankrupt, save only such 
rights of action as may exist 
against its officers, directors of 
stockholders.” 

It is somewhat significant that 
the only assets deemed worthy of 
specific mention by the referee— 


who, incidentally, is backed by the 
authority of the United States 
District Court at New York—are 
those assets which have been cre- 
ated by advertising, and which 
owe whatever value they may pos- 
sess to the publicity which has 
been given them. Without the ex- 
penditure for’ advertising—which 
the orthodox and ‘ultra-conserva- 
tive financier insists upon classi- 
fying as “expense” pure and sim- 
ple—the value of the Scotsman’s 
head and the tartan label would 
hardly figure conspicuously in the 
list of assets. If the money which 
has been employed to give those 
things a certain standing in the 
public mind, wholly apart from 
their intrinsic merit as works of 
art, does not represent an invest- 
ment—we should like to be told 
just what it does represent. 





Advertising Some manufac- 
Against aye appear to 
- e apprehensive 
the War’s of a general un- 
End loading of enor- 
mous quantities of low-priced for- 
eign products on the markets of 
the United States after the war’s 
close. No doubt, then, they read 
with some relief the reports of 
President Wilson’s plans to estab- 
lish a Tariff Commission to con- 
sider this possibility, and ways to 
meet it. 

That such a possibility faces us, 
especially in staple lines, is more 
than certain. The following inci- 
dent, related to Printers’ INK by 
the president of a prominent Am- 
erican manufacturing concern, 
sounds a warning to American 
manufacturers of staple goods as 
to what they may expect if some 
action is not taken to prevent the 
dumping of cheaply produced for- 
eign goods held meanwhile in 
storage against the war’s end. It 
also throws an interesting side- 
light on the efficiency of German 
method in industrial preparedness. 

A manufacturer of cutlery in 
Saxony had three sons associated 
with him in the business. At the 
outbreak of the war, one by one, 
these three sons and the majority 
of the factory hands were drafted 
into their various regiments. 

The manufacturer thereupon 
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shut down his plant. Presently the 
trenches began to send back their 
maimed, and the hospitals to dis- 
charge their multitudes of crip- 
ples, minus arms, legs, etc., use- 
less for further military purposes. 
At about this time representatives 
of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment sought the manufacturer in 
question and queried him about 
resuming operations in his factory. 
They proposed for labor to fur- 
nish him with a draft of 100 crip- 
pled soldiers whom he. should 
train to make his products. He 
demurred. “I am too old,” he 
said. It was explained to the 
Government representatives that 
his sons had virtually managed 
the business for him. Very well, 
he was told: which of his sons did 
he feel was best qualified to as- 
sume charge of re-opening the 
factory and training the cripples? 

“Fritz,” he replied, and Fritz 
was thereupon located in his regi- 
ment and brought back for the 
more important individual mission 
of keeping the v heels moving and 
preparing his industry against the 
end of the war. 

When the first draft of cripples 
had been trained, the Government 
furnished another. The goods as 
they were turned out are placed 
by the Government in storage, the 
Government paying the manufac- 
turer the actual production costs, 
and giving him a receipt of deposit 
for his goods. He is therefore 
paid virtually to keep his factory 
running, but must await the war’s 
end before hoping to get a profit. 

This illustration may serve to 
indicate in some measure that 
enormous quantities of staple mer- 
chandise are piling up in Germany 
alone. The price depreciation 
when these goods, produced un- 
der conditions that make for a 
rock-bottom minimum of cost, are 
unloaded and flood the markets of 
the world, can be imagined. 

Signs of local Governmental ac- 
tivity to offset such an industrial 
eventuality are, therefore, in the 
light of this example, more than 
welcome. But our manufacturers 
will have to keep up their own 
individual fences. Because busi- 
ness is now coming easy is no 
reason for letting up on advertis- 
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ing. Now is the golden time to 
establish trade-marks and brand 
names in the public consciousness. 
When the war is over and the in- 
flux of cheaply made and cheaply 
priced foreign goods begins, those 
manufacturers who have adver- 
tised consistently, not intermittent- 
ly, will be best able to withstand 
competition, 


Profit Within the past 
few years PRINT- 


Pied ERs’ Ix has been 
at Costs insistent in point- 
Money ing out to its 


readers the need of long-distance 
policy making. Time after time 
cases have been cited where some 
advertiser has won out by looking 
to the future development of his 
business first, and leaving the 
clamorings of the stockholders un- 
til the last. The far-sighted policy 
of the American Radiator Com- 
pany in putting back profits need- 
ed for dividends into sales promo- 
tional work, described at length 
by the vice-president of that com- 
pany about a year ago, is one case 
that comes to mind. 

Now comes another that gives 
us an insight into what may hap- 
pen to a business, if the manage- 
ment, secure in present circum- 
stances, leaves the future to take 
care of itself and puts all the prof- 
its that can be squeezed out of the 
business ‘into its own pocket. 

We have reference to the situa- 
tion that a certain mineral water 
finds itself in, touched on in an 
article elsewhere in this issue. 
Here we have a product which has 
been on the market for a great 
many years, and which enjoys an 
enviable reputation among its ‘us- 
ers. This mineral water is bottled 
at a comparatively small cost, and 
the profit is considerable. Yet, 
we are informed on good author- 
ity, that the bottlers of this water 
have never set aside a definite ap- 
propriation for advertising on a 
national scale over a term of 
years. Tfue, occasional space has 
been used in a few newspapers 
and magazines, and in certain ter- 
ritory outdoor advertising has 
been employed, but nothing has 
been done to build up a competi- 
tor-proof market. Nothing has 
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‘been put back into the business in 
the form of sales insurance. The 
future has been left to take care 
of itself, just as the futures of 
thousands of other successful 
businesses of to-day are being left 
to take care of themselves, 

What has been the result? ‘A 
temptation was placed in the way 
of a group of men on the lookout 
for some market that could be 
easily forced. These men said to 
themselves: “Here is one grand 
opportunity to pick up some easy 
business, and it won’t take much 
money to turn the trick.” Capital 
was easily interested. And almost 
over night a competitor had 
sprung up selling Sprudel Water 
from a neighboring spring and at- 
tempting to seize the market. 
The vice-president of the Spru- 
del concern frankly admits that 
had the bottlers of the other 
water invested only $50,000 a 
year in advertising for protec- 
tion, it would have been im- 
practical for him to have inter- 
ested the capital necessary to or- 
ganize his company. Further- 
more he admits that the market 
would have been so tightly sewed 
up, that it would be just as diffi- 
cult to break into it as it is to 
break into the markets built up 
by such products as Ivory Soap, 
Old Dutch Cleanser, and Uneeda 
Biscuit. 

Not having done this the newly 
formed company is spreading out 
rapidly and apparently getting a 
firm grip on the market. Dis- 
tribution, we are told, was se- 
cured in Philadelphia at a cost of 
only $900. All cities of conse- 
quence in the West have been 
stocked and the water is moving. 
Five papers will be used in an 
attempt to capture New York. So 
that now the concern which pio- 
neered the field, and. which for 
many years enjoyed exclusive 
rights to the nation’s business, 
will have to spend many times 
the amount of money it would 
have spent had it looked ahead 
and planned accordingly. 

The time to insure a future 
market, we again point out, is 
now—this year A _ small _per- 
centage of the net profits will pro- 
tect you against the future. 








Advertising Several of the 
to Railroad “Of important 


railroads of the 
Stockholders country recently 


enclosed with dividend checks a 
printed notice requesting stock- 


holders to use their personal influ- - 


ence for fair treatment of Ameri- 
can railroads. “Do what you 
can,” it read, “to secure reason- 
able rates, equitable taxation and 
intelligent legislation.’ We un- 
derstand that this is only one 
element in a concerted campaign 
to bring stockholders to an appre- 
ciation of the real problems which 
the railroads are facing. 

_ Of course it goes without say- 
ing that the holders of railroad 
stocks represent a numerical mi- 
nority of those whose opinion ul- 
timately determines the course of 
railway legislation. Yet if they 
could be persuaded to think and 
act as a unit they would represent 
a very important body of public 
opinion. It is not commonly real- 
ized how widely railroad stocks 
are distributed. According to B. 
C. Forbes, business editor of the 
New York American, there were 
at the beginning of the. current 
year, 601,424 individual stockhold- 
ers in 88 of the leading railroads. 
The Pennsylvania leads the list 
with 93,634 owners of its capital 
shares, and many other prominent 
roads have stockholders running 
into five figures. For example: 


COMPANY. NO. OF STOCKHOLDERS. 
AE PO ches 00a ese aee eee 48,522 
Baltimore & Ohio............- 38,084 
Se Pe er 33,309 
Southern Pacific ......cesees 32,985 
Re ee ere 26,517 
New York Central... ...cccesss 25,490 
Great Northern 0.0 ccsecevs 24,433 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 17,007 
CTE hui sucbsicwsea ve sone 18,350 
pees - GERNEL, o ss cccawecasen 11,024 


The figures are impressive, not 
merely as showing how widely the 
ownership of the railroads is dis- 
tributed, but also as indicating 
what a large and peculiarly re- 
sponsive audience the railroads 
can most easily reach. Certain 
manufacturers, as Printers’ INK 
has noted in times past, have dis- 
covered the advertising possibili- 
ties in their lists of stockholders. 
The railroads have now taken a 
step in the same direction. 
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LIFE’S 


Easter Annual 
















Date of issue, April 6th. 


One of the only two specials each year 
we urge advertisers to use. 


Final color forms close February 25th. 
O.K. copy and plates in LIFE’S office. 


Final black forms close March 17th. 
A 25¢ number in place of 10c. 


The unusual demand for space requires 
prompt closing per above schedule. 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St., West, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago 





Member A. B. C. 
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A letter from 


Hartford Shock Absorber 
to Metropolitan 


“4 7OU have asked me why the Metro- 
politan was selected as an advertising 
medium for Hartford Shock Absorbers. 


*‘A frank question merits a frank answer, 


“We selected the Metropolitan because it 
is so interesting, ‘snappy,’ and _ up-to- 
date, that we found ourselves looking 
forward to receiving the next issue of 
the Metropolitan, and we felt that it 
was reasonable to suspect that possible, 











Watch for This Picture 
in Motion 


WaAtcHu for this picture in 
motion, showing Colonel 
Roosevelt talking over Prepar- 
edness with H. J. Whigham, 
Editor of METROPOLITAN. 


It will beshown in the February 
18th release of the "““PARA- 
MOUNT, PICTOGRAPHS” in 
2500 theatres where Paramount 
Pictures are shown. 











prospective purchasers of 
our products, were doing 


the same thing. 


“HARTFORD 
SUSPENSION 
COMPANY 


“A, WATERMAN 
“General Manager” 





Metropolitan 


- 
“THE LIVEST MAGAZINE IN AMERICA’ 
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MONTHLY 
FOR FEBRUARY 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 


advertising. ) 


Pages 

McClure’s (cols.) ........ 158 
Review of Reviews........ 120 
morid’s’ Work. .......2.-; 111 
PES COOIR)) vise sees se 122 
Metropolitan (cols.) ...... 116 
ReMMOPOlitan 2.0.05 0s0000% 84 
*hanset (cols.) .......... 129 
Harper’s Monthly ........ 81 
American (cols.) ......... 116 
i ee 56 
OO” re ere 55 
8 Se eee 44 
EES S560 5 9-0 brow at oye 43 
Atlantic Monthly ......... 41 
acne re 39 
American Boy (cols.)..... 44 
Current Opinion (cols.)... 56 
American Sunday Monthly 

MR DS Bite Raw air, 6 43 
MN WOTIE: 655 oo scs sees 29 
Boy’s Magazine (cols.).... 84.. 
DRCAMAOROIRG: 6:5:00 ose esiecee 25 
Boy’s Life (cols.)........ 41 
Popular (2 Jan. Issues).. 28 
Ns Pe re ee 20 
MENS. .Fsis ee wk candy ees 17 
DE. os ius ts vk odie hae 15 
Snappy Stories (2 issues).. 14 
BMT MOONE 0.6.5. cis ala sess pets 12 





*New page size. 


Agate 
Lines 
27,034 
26,936 


PRINTERS’ INK 
FEBRUARY MAGAZINES | 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN | 
MAGAZINES 


25,123 | 
20,810 | 


19,827 
18,842 
18,457 
18,312 
16,589 


12,625 | 


12,516 
9,856 
9,682 
9,169 
8,897 
8,867 
7,927 


7,386 
6,552 
6,120 
5,656 
5,582 
5,376 
4,574 
3,920 
3,472 
3,136 
2,688 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 


advertising.) 


Agate 


Columns Lines 


Vogue (2 issues)......... 460 
Harper’s Bazar .......... 166 
Ladies’ Home Journal..... 137 
Woman’s Home Companion 118 
Pictorial Review ......... 116 
MROREOE oss vee sede ye 91 


Good Housekeeping (pages) 75 


Re ny nen ae 80 
Woman’s Magazine ....... 77 
People’s Home Journal.... 76 
Ladies’ World ........... 75 
OM © oS ac twee: Dade Saal 100 
Modern Priscilla ......... 79 


Housewife ....,. 


72,952 | 


28,756 
27,549 
28,650 
23,300 
18,279 
16,780 
15,680 
15,553 
15,207 
15,000 
18,400 
18,356 
12,984 
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ADVERTISING 


olitan 


THORSEN 
MANAGER 













































BE a OS EEE RR RT 


eB iee ee eoee 








Mother’s Magazine ....... 96 
Woman’s World ......... 65 
People’s Popular Monthly. 55 
Holland’s Magazine ...... 51 
PEE. b vinnie exncecs os 36 
BROMO Bale 4220550550 5k 38 


advertising.) 


Pages 
Vanity Fair (cols.)....... 264 
Popular Mechanics ....... 146 
Country Life in America 
ED ach eras takeSeeet 180 
ee Peery eee Ee 133 


*House & Garden (cols.).. 117 
tPopular Science Monthly 72 
meets CORE) . 02s ccsecs 82 
Garden Magazine (cols.).. 101 
Countryside Mag. (cols.).. 80 


House Beautiful (cols.)... 92 
Illustrated World ........ 57 
Physical Culture ......... 45 
National Sportsman ...... 43 
Field & Stream........... 42 


Arts & Decoration (cols.). 60 
Forest & Stream (cols.).. 55 


NE 6 dnt i we xno sedis 31 
Ss EOE) oc ccncccssecs 45 
International Studio ..... 42 
Recreation (cols.) ........ 40 
Golf Illustrated (cols.).... 36 
RINE, ose ss0ss ck 0090 21 
SE Pe rrerr 21 
Motion Picture Magazine.. 20 
reer 17 


Extension Magazine (cols.) 19 





*New page size. 
?Formerly World’s Advance. 


advertising.) 


*Canadian Courier ....... 151 
Everywoman’s World ..... 78 
SE sk 5 os sa vedere’ 100 


Canadian Magazine (pages) 52 
Canadian Home Journal... 49 








*5 January issues. 





Agate 


Columns Lines 


12,965 
11,411 
10,598 
9,800 
6,759 
6,755 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CAR- 
RYING GENERAL AND 
CLASS ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 


Agate 
Lines 
41,989 
$2,900 


30,240 
29,834 
18,541 
16,330 
14,832 
14,280 
18,651 
13,635 
12,836 
10,207 
9,744 
9,422 
8,400 
8,255 
6,997 
6,404 
5,822 
5,404 
5,067 
4,904 
4,704 
4,646 
8,906 
3,120 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 


Agate 


Columns Lines 


27,789 
15,710 
14,000 
11,704 

9,800 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


JANUARY WEEKLIES 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 


advertising.) Agate 

January 1-7 Columns Lines 
Scientific American .... 92 18,530 
Saturday Evening Post.. 102 17,159 
Town & Country........ 74 12,528 
ee Se ree 51 8,769 
Literary Digest ........ 49 7,219 
CONE O encvceusaseekas 35 ~—- 6,678 
BAUD ci sips ewkbes £44846 43 6,126 
Christian Herald ....... 35 6,099 
Youth’s Companion ..... 24 4,800 
Independent ........... 30 = 4,218 
Outlook (pages) ........ 18 4,088 
Every Week & Associated 15 2,696 
DOE oss hie ven obese 17 ~—-2,897 
ee ee eer 14 = 2,266 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 10 1,880 
All-Story (pages) ...... 6 1,844 
Harper’s Weekly ....... 3 495 


January 8-14 


Collier’s (including Auto- 
mobile Section) ...... 206 39,155 
Saturday Evening Post.. 187 28,048 


Town & Country........ 95 15,964 
Literary Digest ........ 62 = 9,231 
IED: adsesspasar>® 49 8,316 
National Sunday Mag... 29 5,066 
Pie eee, 35 4,948 
Every Week & Associated 23 4,067 
Outlook (pages) ........ 17 ~=— 3,920 
Scientific American .... 18 38,789 
Christian Herald ....... 19 8,230 
Youth’s Companion .... 16 3,200 
Independent. «...2 00060. 21 8,030 
Harper’s Weekly ...... 17 2,588 
Re ee eee e re 16 =. 2,816 
Charchiman. 66606005460 11 ~—:1,880 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 10 1,870 
All-Story (pages) ...... 5 «1,218 
January 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post.. 135 22,726 
Town & Country........ 72 12,136 
CORES schSa bse e0eeees 62 11,797 
Literary Digest ........ 71 10,477 
Every Week & Associated 33 5,794 
Christian Herald ....... 835, 717 
ABGOPEHGME 20:02 5000 87 5,299 
eS SP ere $1 5,270 
Re nr ein 82 = 4,611 
Outlook (pages) ........ 17 3,897 
Youth’s Companion ..... 18 2,787 
fe Pere ee er 18 2,577 
Cheseheen © casos. cers 13 2,186 
Scientific American ..... 9 1,921 
All-Story (pages) ...... 1,890 


8 
Illustrated Sundag Mag. 8 _ 1,580 
5788 


Harper’s Weekly ....... 
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50,000 wealthy people every month go through this 
gate to buy. 

Through Vanity Fair you can reach, per dollar in- 
vested, more of the “limousine trade” than through 
any other class publication. 


You can secure the new circulation guarantee of 
50,000 at the old rate, all through 1916—provided 
only you reserve space now. 


Wittiauts.O5qork 


Advertising Manager 





\% 


se Per 
VANITY FAIR 
CONDE NAST, Publisher FRANK CROWNINSHIELD, Editor 
449 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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January 22-28 
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Agate 


Columns Lines 


Saturday Evening Post.. 133 22,458 
Literary Digest ........ 79 11,682 
UND Gens bAkse<scae 52 9,865 
Outlook (pages) ....... 40 9,151 
On eee 89 = 6,641 
Scientific American 27 5,592 


National Sunday Mag... 29 65,018 
DMAP a 4 dkeeesnaseeeese 33 4,647 
TIigependent. ...2.0...00 30 864,346 
Christian Herald ....... 21 3,656 
Every Week & Associated 17 8,004 
Youth’s Companion .... 14 2,976 
I Res as Sh aeikdc oeawe 18 2,595 
eS eee eee 18 2,129 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 9. 1,750 
All-Story (pages) ...... 4 1,036 
Harper’s Weekly ....... 6 893 


January 29-31 
Saturday Evening Post.. 90 1 


Literary Digest ........ 7.2 
REE: <ajcta ss ob k od ors 50 
Independent ........... 23 


Every Week & Associated 17 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 16 


Scientific American 
Judge 


5,227 
1,287 
9,561 
3,318 
8,117 
2,900 
2,511 
2,027 








mz 





Every, 





Week 








95 Madison Avenue 
109 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


the Associated 


The first weekly with a 
definite editorial program 
for the next fifty-two 


issues. Send for a copy 


1,000,000 home power 
influence guaranteed 


ee 


New York 


mint oe A 











Agate 
Columns Lines 
COI Sins 6 5455 os 11 1,808 
Harper’s Weekly ....... 3 548 
Totals for January 
Saturday Evening Post...... 100,618 
Collier’s (including Auto Sec.) 77,051 
Literary Digest ......6...05 49,896 
tTown & Country.:.....s0s0. 40,628 
Scientific American ........ 32,298 
up o's PE er wer tier Sek 28,996 
*Outlook (pages).....ccseres 21,056 
MEAGA hacia neko baeecue 20,332 
anGepemtent 4 66255 cence seis 20,206 
"Christian. Herald ....2..60ic<es 18,702 
Every Week & Associated.... 18,678 
*Youth’s Companion ........ 13,718 
Ee Eee ree 11,912 
CORON nb avekse sv balen sd 10,269 
tNational Sunday Magazine.. 10,084 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine. 9,930 
*All-Story (pages)........... 5,488 
§$Harper’s Weekly ........... 5,272 





*4 issues per month. 
7 3 issues per month. 
$2 issues per month. 
§ New page size. 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) 


Agate 

Columns. Lines. 

1. Vanity Fair 4.......+- 264 41,989 
2. Popular Mechanics 

COONS). 3006 oven eves 146 32,900 


3. ed Life in Amer- 

POT eTe TTT TT 30,240 
4, Sy sae FeeeOR) si's.o% ws: 2 29,834 
5 arper’s Bazar........ 28,756 
6. Ladies’ Home Journal.. 137 27,549 
7. McClure’s 1 27,084 
8 ted of 


(DOGEB)  suocessevcns ; 1 26,936 
9. Ward’ s Work (pages). 25,123 
10. Woman’s Home Com- 

. BEPPPee err rere 118 23,650 
11. Pictorial Review ...... 116 23,300 
fe eS eee reer 122 20,810 
18. Metropolitan ......... 116 19,827 
14. Cosmopolitan (pages).. 84 18,84 
15. House & Garden...... 117 18,541 
TS ON ee a eer er 129 18,457 
17. Harper’s Monthly 

LORNNE)  xsee5s secs ees 81 18,312 
38: Delimnentor ..cccevcces 91 18,279 
19. Good Housekeeping 

eS oer 75 16,780 
ee eee eee 116 16, "589 
21. Popular Science Month- 

ly. (PARED) ooo 222 0 dc0 7 16,330 
22. Everywoman’s World.. 78 15, 710 
23. Designer Spree sles aus 80 15,680 
24. Woman’s Magazine.. 77 15,558 
25. People’s Home Journal 76 15,207 
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‘The Cow Lives on the View”’ 


Alleged sb ven Story: Real estate man trying to explain value 
of perpendicular site to prospect; points out cow on rugged hill- 
side as argument for joys of suburban life. 

“Your own fresh cream for the morning’s Quaker Oats, etc.”— 
“But what does the cow live on?” asks the ‘‘Come-on.” 
“Look at the View!” the real-estater enthuses. 

Sometimes the advertisers think the “outlook” or “potential 
business” of the Pacific Coast is what we base our arguments 
for his business on: here are some facts about our business 
for the past year—admittedly the worst in many. 

We bought $33,000,000 worth of automobiles, and 52,000,000 
Owl cigars. 

We sold $600,000,000 worth of food products. 

$50,000,000 worth of money was spent in advertising at our two 
Expositions by advertisers who knew that 90% of their attendance 
was drawn from the territory Sunset covers like a blanket. 

P. S. No, Gentle Reader: Uncle Sam is our statistician—not 
Ananias. 

To the advertiser or advertising agent who wants real inside in- 
formation on Pacific Coast sales, distribution or conditions on any 
article, we have the facts or will get them. 


General Manager. 


aw 
. SUNSET cy MAGAZINE 


In its new size and at 15c a 
copy, Sunset is 100% better 
than ever. 





EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES 
New York: Wirtttam_ A. 

Witson, 515 Candler Bldg. 
Boston: CHarLEs Dorr, 6 

Beacon Street. 
Curcaco: G. C. Patterson, 
838 Marquette Building. 
Member Quoin Club 
and Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 
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’ 1 
PRINTERS’ INK’S FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
FEBRUARY ADVERTISING 
1916 1915 1914 1913 Total 
Cosmopolitan Ae pipe hatiees «ace e 18,842 18,536 31,920 45,278 114,576 
Ra ery es 25,123 21,000 20,718 23,382 90,223 
Review of Reviews............. 26,936 17,668 19,502 28,520 87,626 
he icles ia te ioe CW, in c's OX 18,457 13,728 21,280 25,648 79,118 
OT OT EN ea ene 27,084 12,776 17,434 18,985 76,999 
INGOT: <0 Soho i oan 5 se 12,625 11,872 18,504 22,557 65,558 
eS ge aes 18,312 17,108 16,618 12,656 64,694 
Metropolitan So eee 19,827 17,680 15,589 8,371 61,467 
EN Gok ob ae obs sd as Wao 12,516 12,4382 16,968 17,752 59,668 
Hearst’s Se Se ee, ee a ae 20,810 8,176 16,186 14,337 59,509 
IAMETICAT nose cc esses ccsesceess 16,589 10,280 13,526 14,829 55,224 
Cwee GORIOM 2.2.55. ce wince 7,927 10,560 10,620 12,012 41,119 
I sia egies bo's's ais'9W lee 8,897 8,904 8,680 14,245 40,726 
SE Sede ei k go oes auiawa's op 9,632 10,164 9,352 10,362 39,510 
NE So kkice a s'e dik Wise 0.5 35 9,856 6,720 8,456 9,296 34,328 
ee 9,169 6,440 7,280 7,448 30,337 
American Boy .............+-+- 8,867 7,769 7,200 6,187 30,023 
OO MAOMREIRR © 65 ies cscscesse 6,120 7,470 5,962 5,402 24,954 
“ig ie 5,656 5,677 4,928 4,816 21,077 
SE Lich Uk esac eae dees 3,920 3,976 6,944 6,048 20,888 
287,115 228,936 277,667 3033131 1,096,849 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Et ee ee ee 72,952 66,338 63,679 65,245 268,214 
Ladies’ Home Journal........... 27,549 22,817 22,592 27,741 100,699 
Woman’s Home Companion..... 23,650 17,502 18,024 22,974 82,150 
Good Housekeeping ............ 16,780 14,148 19,516 21,448 71,892 
Se vis ear ie Oe PEP RINNE 18,279 11,951 16.248 23,234 69,719 
Harper's Bazar: i002 56004 s.i00% 28,756 23,414 11,676 5,247 69,093 
Pictorial ONO Sick ccd cules dae 23,300 13,000 16,000 15,900 68,200 
Woman’s Magazine ............ 15,553 10,088 14,029 20,055 59,725 
Wieiemer << ode biy bynlbices He 15,680 9,966- 13,895 19,307 58,848 
OL BRP freee eee 15,000 13,600 11,800 16,400 56,800 
Modern Priscilla «i c.c<cieersce 13,356 12,432 13,677 15,666 55,131 
Mother’s Magazine ............ 12,965 12,283 14,914 14,401 54,563 
People’s Home Journal......... 15,207 12,712 13,441 13,130 54,490 
McCall’s Magazine ............. 13,400 11,792 13,204 13,803 52,199 
OS SR RA oe ee 12,984 11,097 11,261 11,300 46,642 
eee 11,411 8,464 9,778 12,511 42,164 
336,822 271,604 283,734 318,362 1,210,522 

CLASS MAGAZINES 
Popular Mechanics ............ 32,900 25,844 27,412 33,488 119,644 
DER: Deiciw asa neeen sess 645% 29,834 26,105 29,120 831,976 117,035 
Country Life in America........ 30,240 23, 688 29,658 32,304 115,890 
EE OEE Mists sn cinc'ss an opp a eles a 41,989 17,537 21,488 17,680 98,694 
I pea oh ia engin ass vires 14,280 13,860 16,696 16,713 61,549 
Popular Science Monthly....... 16,330 16,284 15,074 13,440 61,128 
The Countryside Magazine...... 13,651 12,288 13,260 17,024 56,223 
OS eer re 18,541 11,081 12, 042 13,100 54,764 
oa OS es 13,635 8,625 12°778 14,085 49,123 
EE nicnb ian + ss 600 45 0109s 14,832 7,924 9,702 9,506 41,964 
or 10,207 9,632 10,490 10,340 40,669 
(St SS eres 6,997 7,560 9,548 10,584 34,689 
a ere eee 9,422 7,952 8,694 8,003 34,071 
International Studio ........... 5,822 7,760 7,778 7,280 28,640 
PE one gain inverse see heseeea 6,404 6,524 7, 512 6,910 27,350 
265,084 202,664 231,252 242,483 941,483 

WEEKLIES (5 January issues) 

Saturday Evening Post.......... 100,618 69,116 74,327 *87,890 331,951 
2 lfc gsdy0 00's 77,051 55,180 59,220 *66,179 257,580 
en > 49,896 37,184 46,734 *45,733 179,547 
TT 4 See 740,628 31,489 37,996 *41,992 152,105 
Scientific American ............ 32,293 25,143 26,752 *27,62 111,816 
SOR, eS uihc wins ahie.a0 ui *20,332 14,429 24,580 37,349 96,690 
LS (adi eh diaje:s Kina 90 2'6 5.4 ©5700 *21,056 *19,864 25,868 *24,920 91,208 
EY Gh eaite'd.as'6 a's 0 Uw ko 4.5 Sem ey *28,996 *17,817 20,591 22,118 89,522 
Ceewton Perald ........5.0.0..- *18,702  %*15,372 15,456 16,538 66,068 
ee 
389,592 285,544 $31,024 370,347 1,376,507 
pases 
Ce i eee er eer 1,278,613 988,748 1,123,677 1,234,273 4,625,311 


* 4 issues. 73 issues. 
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INFLUENCE! 


“Nine out of ten women copy 
what the tenth woman does— 
the tenth is a reader of Vogue!” 


kh ASHION inall things pro- 

ceeds from the top downward. 
The article that is bought by 
those who set the fashions, 
is immediately sought by all 
who emulate the leaders. 


The value of Vogue’s influ- 
ence cannot be measured by 
the cost of Vogue's space, it 
is a force beyond price—it is 
the short-cut to a national 
demand. 


Nalfld, A} fi aechad! 


Advertising Manager 





é ; y 
bE Y 


443 Fourth Anas’ New York City 
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Slides in Panama 
may be the bane of 
General Goethal’s exist- 
ence, but 


Excelsior Slides 


in motion picture theatres, 
reflecting your advertising 
messages to enormous 





daily audiences, can be | 


made powerful auxiliaries 
in your campaign. We're 
ready with practical sug- 
gestions. 


Excelsior Slides are 
Good Slides 


Send for free sample. 


The Excelsior Illustrating Co., Inc. 
219 Sixth Avenue New York 











hy 


AUSTRALASIA 


Thomas C. Lothian 
Proprietary, Ltd. 
MELBOURNE and SYDNEY 
Founded 1888 
Cable Address: “Thorough” Melbourne 





Publishers’ 


Representatives 


Books and Magazines 
Pictures Stationery 
| Printing and Writing Paper 
and other allied lines handled by 
booksellers and stationers 


Bankers: The Bank of New South 
Wales, Melbourne 


Head Office: 100 FLINDERS STREET 
MELBOURNE, VICTORIA 
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Trouble for 


Kellogg’s 
Script Signature 





Cannot Be Registered as Trade- 
mark, Says Patent Office, Because 
It Is Not Exact Reproduction of 
W. K. Kellogg’s Signature— 
Merely Name of Individual, 
Printed in Distinctive Manner 





Special Washington Correspondence 


7 ELLOGG’S,” written in 

™* script, has been refused 
registration at the United States 
Patent Office as a_ trade-mark 
for cereal foods including the 
Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes, 
Kellogg Toasted Wheat Flakes, 
etc. The rejection may be ex- 
pected to precipitate no end of 


| discussion, because an autograph 


| Flake Company? 


signature has long been regarded 
as a virtually unassailable type of 
trade-mark. Indeed, a number of 
authorities on the subject have 
commended the autograph signa- 
ture to business men as the ideal 
form of trade-mark. 

But is “Kellogg’s” the auto- 
graph signature of the president 
of the Kellogg Toasted Corn 
This was the 


| nice point raised in the case that 


has just been decided, and after 
wrestling with the problem for 
some time the highest tribunal in 


| the Patent Office, to which appeal 
| had been taken, has finally de- 


cided adversely to the applicant 
for registration. In this case the 
evidence that the Kellogg con- 
cern has expended large sums in 
advertising its goods was not 
sufficient to overcome the techni- 
cal objections to “Kellogg’s.” 

In presenting “Kellogg’s” for 


| registration the Kellogg company 


claimed that the peculiar shaded 
script in which the name is writ- 
ten, as it appears on goods and 
in advertising, is the “emphasized 
signature” of the president of the 
corporation. However, upon if- 
vestigation the examiner of trade- 
marks concluded that upon a com- 
parison of the signature of W. K. 
Kellogg, as found in specimen 
labels, with the proffered mark 
“the resulting mark cannot be 
considered as in any sense t 


equivalent of the signature.” In 
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short, the examiner figured that 
‘Kellogg’s” does not disclose any 
of the characteristic features 
found in the signature. 

The reviewing authority who 
passed final judgment was not 
quite so emphatic, but the trade- 
mark examiner was upheld in his 
refusal “notwithstanding the wide 
notoriety that this mark has ob- 
tained,” and that the script let- 
ters “somewhat simulate” the sig- 
nature of the head of the Corn 
Flakes company. Incidentally 
there was cited as a precedent 
the refusal of the Patent Office 
to register “Deacon Brown” 
printed in script type. 

In the final opinion upon the 
Kellogg mark the First Assistant 
Commissioner of Patents says: 
“The mark cannot be accepted as 
the signature of this company. 
This distinction is important be- 
cause the theory upon which fac- 
simile signatures are registered as 
trade-marks is that banks accept 
checks on signatures and ordi- 
narily it is forgery to duplicate 
them, and the office will register 
them as technical trade-marks. 
This theory does not apply to the 
mark submitted for registration 
in this application.” 

Instead of being regarded as a 
facsimile signature, “Kellogg’s” is 
in this decision brought within 
that section of the law which pro- 
hibits the registration of a mark 
that is merely the name of an indi- 
vidual, firm or corporation and is 
not written or printed in a dis- 
tinctive manner. Regarding “Kel- 
logg’s” as not an individual signa- 
ture, but merely as a proper name 
without the saving grace of unique 
display, the final arbiter at the 
Patent Office had, of course, no 
difficulty in mustering an immense 
number of precedents to justify 
its rejection. 





Additions to Buckley-Dement 
Staff 


Buckley, Dement & Co., of Ch'cago, 
have added to their organization S. C. 
Bilger, formerly of Williams & Cun- 
ningham, Chicago, and P. M. Bryant, 
formerly sales manager of the Hurley 
Washing Machine Company, of Chicago. 
These new men are affiliated with the 
merchandising department of the com- 
pany. 
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Food for Thought 


is a commonly used figure of speech. 
Speaking literally 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


has taught its readers that their food 
is worthy of thought—has educated them 
to think about their diet and to dis- 
criminate in favor of the foods that 
build health and against those that 
do not. 


Here is “food for thought”’ for the manu- 
facturers of foods that build health. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building 
W. J. MACDONALD, Manager 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


LOWELL, Mass. 


and Suburbs 


30,000 Homes 
150,000 People 
$23,500,000 in wages 


Estimated for 1916 


In this territory—by these 
people, the influence 
and supremacy of the 


Courier- — 
Citizen 
is unquestioned 


National Representatives 


BRYANT, GRIFFITH & FREDRICKS, Inc. 
New York Chicago Boston 




















































The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE extremely literal food com- 

missioner who objected to the 
sale of Butternut Bread because it 
contained no butternuts; has his 
fellow in the chap who goes 
through the advertising pages with 
a fine-tooth comb in the hope of 
finding something to cavil at. Pub- 
lishers who have been prominent- 
ly associated with the campaign 
against fraudulent advertising are 
particularly subject to visitations 
(by letter) from this species of 
moralist. William Woodhead, of 
Sunset Magazine, told the School- 
master the other day that during 
his term as president of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs he de- 
rived no little amusement from 
the frequent attempts to find mis- 
statements in the advertising 
pages of his publication. One sol- 
emnly prosaic soul threw an epis- 
tolary fit over the advertisement 
of Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream. “You know as well as I 
do,” he wrote, “that it contains 
neither honey nor almonds, As 
president of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs which pretend to 
stand for truth in advertising, 
how can you reconcile your off- 
cial position with the appearance 
of such a thoroughly deceptive 
advertisement in your own maga- 
zine?” 

President Woodhead in reply 
said he really was sorry that the 
gentleman hadn’t done a more 
thorough job of censorship. “If 
you had only turned over a few 
more pages,” he wrote, “you would 
have found an advertisement of 
Ivory Soap, a product which, un- 
like some people’s heads, contains 
no ivory whatever.” " 

* * 


More books! Is it merely that 
the Schoolmaster’s fame as a re- 
viewer is growing, or have a lot 
of folks discovered all at once that 
books on business subjects now 
have the call? At any rate the 
Schoolmaster has been called upon 
to read so much business litera- 
ture recently that he is fairly 
bursting with wisdom. As a re- 


sult he is willing to state his 
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solemn belief that there are about 
as many kinds of books on busi- 
ness as there are on any other 
general topic, and that they may be 
classified according to their di- 
gestibility—mental, of course. He 
wishes that somebody would es- 
tablish the rule that the nutritive 
quality of a book must be directly 
proportional to the effort which is 
necessary to extract it—and that 
writers would live up to the rule. 
But that is too much to hope for, 
apparently. The easiest book to 
read is frequently the most help- 
ful, while some writers séem to 
fear that their grains of wisdom 
will not be appreciated unless they 
are searched for in a barrel or two 
of chaff. But that which is mere 
chaff to the practical business man 
may be the choicest of mental 
fodder to the youngster who is 
just entering upon a college course, 
or the philosopher who is engaged 
in the endless task of finding a 
logical reason for everything. So 
we needn’t be too hard on the 
theorists. The Schoolmaster’s 
sole object is to interpret these 
books as they would be likely to 
appeal to his particular audience. 
He.doesn’t pretend to discuss any- 
thing beyond their practical appli- 
cation to the daily work of men 
who are selling goods. 
* * 


The establishment in so many 
of our universities of schools of 
business administration has made 
it necessary to provide some 
groundwork which will enable the 
neophyte to understand, in a broad 
way, the relationship between the 
different factors in the conduct of 
business. He needs to get a bird’s- 
eye view of the whole operation, 
and to learn, for example, why 
the machinery of distribution 1s 
necessary before he begins to 
study how to use it. The book 
entitled “Some Problems in Mar- 
ket Distribution,” by A. W. Shaw, 
publisher of System, and lecturer 
on business policy in Harvard 
University, ought to fill the bill 
admirably. It is published by the 
Harvard University Press, 
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Consider the “waste” 


Doesn’t it make you want to fight every time you think of the “waste” you have 
to pay for at “gross” rates in order to get the service of a relatively small ‘net’ 
(the real amount of which you can only guess)? I don’t like to irritate you this 
way, of course, but I take the risk in order to get your attention for the fact that 
Goop HEALTH circulation is all “net.” Yes, sir! It is! I can prove it! Just 
gimme a chance. If you belong'to the “on the job class,” such information is just 
as interesting to you as it is to me. You’re looking for producers, aren’t you? 
Then—come to me. Address 


i prigttece® GOOD HEALTH “42 


E AGE Second Largest Cir- 
LECTRICAL culation in the Field. 
The National Monthly of Electric Practice Members A. B. C. 


January 1916 issue, 11,000 copies. The only monthly 
electrical journal covering the industry as a whole. 
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TECHNICAL JOURNAL COMPANY, Inc. 
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150,000 FAMILIES GERMANS of CHICAGO 
CLASSED AS The connecting link be- BECAUSE 
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HIT THE EASY TRAIL! 

ALL OUTDOORS has more than 50,000 circulation—lowest advertising 
rate per thousand of any outdoor magazine—guarantees results if you 
are a successful advertiser in other outdoor periodicals—opens circula- 
tion records to every advertiser. 

The attractive page, the placing of advertising next to reading, the 
barring of all questionable advertising, the strong editorial appeal—all 
add a real QUALITY to the ALL OUTDOORS service. 


The Bargain Si Out / 145 W 36th St.New York 
Buy for 1916 Ul Pas 1225 Michigan AveChicago 
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The Human 


Element 


is strong in the 


Adpostal 


selling service 


Your ad. is read by the 
writer, Uncle Sam carries it 
to the friend who shows it 
to his friend. 

The personal message 
lives and keeps the adver- 
tisement alive. 

For particulars of this 
personal advertising write 
to the 


Adpostal Corporation 


Allentown, Pa. 
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There Is absolutely NO CLASS of 
trade or profession, that SOME kind 
of an ADVERTISING RULER will 
not REACH and STAY WITH. We 
make them all--Let us show you. 


Write to Dept. 3 











/ / //MOVERTISING. \ x ee 
ILLUSTRATIO 





Our Hand Books on Patents, Trade- 
Marks, etc., sent free. 70 years’ ex- 
rience. Patents procured through 
Mi & Co., receive free notice in the 
mee AMERICAN. 


MUNN & C . oerse WechinetouD. D.c. 











doubtless is intended for that very 
purpose. The Schoolmaster can 
see in his mind’s eye the students 
flocking to Massachusetts Hall at 
the mid-year period, and making 
diagrams to show the results of 
“selling at the market minus” and 
“selling at the market plus.” He 
knows a number of very practical 
advertising men, too, who would 
find the book enjoyable. And for 
that matter, every business execu- 
tive has a certain interest in see- 
ing that the college students of 
to-day are well trained in funda- 
mentals. He may be wanting to 
hire them to-morrow. 
* * * 

Quite recently the Schoolmaster 
spoke of the fact that the retailer 
had at last risen to the dignity of 
recognition in a book. He has, 
with a vengeance. The Asso- 
ciated Clubs have, so to speak, en- 
dorsed him with the Hotchkin 
book, and now comes S. Roland 
Hall, advertising manager of the 
Alpha Portland Cement Company, 
with a collection of “Short Talks 
on Retail Selling,’ published by 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. This 
is a book for the retail salesper- 
son, written in a rather chatty and 
informal style, without any at- 
tempt at logical arrangement of 
subject matter. According to the 
Schoolmaster’s judgment, Mr. 
Hall has done a pretty good job 
in the endeavor to mix inspira- 
tional matter with such practical 
topics as the proper use of com- 
mon English phrases, and the ne- 
cessity for neatness of dress and 
personal appearance. The reader 
won't be likely to lay the book 
down with the idea that the author 
is “only preaching,” and at the 
same time some of the preaching 
may sink in unbeknownst. Manu- 
facturers who contemplate the 
issuing of books to instruct re- 
tail clerks in the proper methods 
of selling their goods,—it is being 
done more and more, nowadays— 
can get some good hints from Mr. 
Hall’s collection. 

* * * 


A-good deal of the advertising 
man’s sticcess depends, in the long 
run, upon his ability to understand 
the point of view. of the collective 
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And by the same to- 


his goods. I 
ken, the successful salesman is the | 


one who can follow the mental 


processes of his customer, 
proper moment, 


last word, and if we are to sell 


him our goods we must pay some , 
attention to the way he wants | 


them sold. There is an art of buy- 
ing as well as an art of selling— 
though its principles have not been 
very widely‘ disseminated, and lit- 
erature on the subject is extraor- 
dinarily meager. The buying in- 
stinct is still pretty gen illy 
thought to be a heavenly dispensa- 
tion, just as salesmanship was re- 
garded a generation or so ago. 

A start has been made, 
ever, upon a literature of buying, 
in the book entitled “Purchasing,” 
by C. S. Rindsfoos, C. E., pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. It is devoted pretty 
exclusively to the buying of tech- 
nical products, but none the less 


it clearly outlines some principles | 


which may be applied to the pur- 
chasing of any sort of commodi- 
ties. It is a sort of exposition 
of the point of view of the pur- 
chasing agent, and the advertising 
man who is skilful in adaptation 
could turn a good deal of it to 
account in framing his arguments. 


Furthermore the book contains a | 
of forms—order | 


large number 
forms, requisitions, contracts, etc. 


—some of which might be sugges- | 
tive in connection with the pur- | 
chase of advertising department | 


supplies. 


Superlatively White 


In illustration and text the current 
advertising in the magazines for “Enam- 


olin” emphasizes the fact that this prod- i: 


uct is an unusually white enamel. 

“The enamel that will make a white 
spot on any other white enamel,” the 
manufacturers assert, and _ challenge 
you to make this test: ‘Pour a few 
drops on any other white enamel. The 
other will look yellow or gray by com- 
parison.’ 


and | 
produce the right arguments at the | 
For after all it | 
is the buyer who really has the 











Premium Specialties 


International Premium Head- 
quarters. Our biggest success, the 
No. 7 Dandy needle book, 20c in 
gross lots, sample sent postpaid 25c 


S. BLAKE WILLSDEN 
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Heyworth Bldg. Chicago 
LincolnFreie Presse 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


““irestion” 133,992 


Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid i in advance. Flat rate, 35c: 














PAUL BROWN, 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST (9 


61 WASHINGTON AVE., 









CLIMAX 


SQUARE TOP 
PAPER CLIPS 


The Best and Most Economical 
Paper Fastener on the Market. Sold 
Direct from Factory to User. 
Packed 1,000 to the Box. 
1,000 Postpaid on receipt of 25 cents 
6,000 Postpaid on receipt of One Dollar 


F. 0. B. Buffalo. 


Pat, Applied 
For 


Packed 4 rye the ~— 
c 


"POR per 1,000 

50,000 aianasiae4 8e per 1,000 

100,000....... 6c per 1,000 

500,000....... 6c per 1.000 
Buffalo Automatic Mtg. Company 
457 Washington‘ Street Buffalo, N. Y. 














“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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Classified Advertisements 








Monday preceding date of issue. 





Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost forty cents a line 
for each insertion. No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
than two dollars. Cash must accompany order. Forms close 10 a. m. 

















ARTISTS 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Commercial Artist. General advertisin 
and figure drawing. Newspaper an 
agency experience. Samples and partic- 
ulars on request. Address X. Y., c/o J. L. 
Weyhe, 2054 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





PURCHASING AGENT 
Large Printing contracts and supplies, 
Knowledge paper, cuts and binding. 
Make up of advertising matter especially, 
Box 563, care of Printers’ Ink. 





BOOKLETS 





Are wasted because written backwards; 
expensive because printed by old time 
methods. Ask on your letter head for 
samples. ‘Standard Booklets” written 
and priced right. THE DANDO CO., 
40 S. 8rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








HELP WANTED 





Special representatives for New York 
and Chicago wanted for Canadian Wom- 
an’s publication on commission. State 
experience and connections. Box 553, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





Well-trained copywriter, with 
real ability, wants a chance to 
make good. Willing to start with 
small salary. First-class refer- 
ences. Box 558, Printers’ Ink. 





Capable man of 26, successful in edi- 
torial, advertising and business depts, in 
trade paper field, seeks bigger oppor- 
tunity. Dependable and adaptable ex- 
ecutive or assistant. Box 566, c/o P, I. 





Copyman with 8 years’ experience build- 
ing materials, engine-room supplies, auto- 
mobiles and diverse mechanical products 
desires to make change. Excellent record 
and exhaastive proofs. Basic, J. 
Box 560, care of Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED 


Assistant Adver- 
tising Manager 


for large rubber company near 
Cleveland. Should understand 
all types of advertising and be 
able to prepare copy and direct 
routine and systems of large de- 
partment. State age and connec- 
tions, covering entire business 
experience. Send samples of 
work and personal photograph. 
Box 557, care Printers’ Ink. 














MISCELLANEOUS 





I am_ seeking permanent connection 
either as solicitor, ad writer or any 
branch of advertising. I have over 4 
years’ experience in trade journal field; 
good education, affable oak of good ad- 
dress. Age 25. Box 567, Printers’ Ink. 





Editor and Active Magazine Writer, 
eleven years’ experience, important Bos- 
ton and New York publications, under- 
stands circulation and advertising fields, 
now well employed but desires a better 


opportunity. Box 552, Printers’ Ink. 





Sales Correspondent 
capable of analysing territory and _ rout- 
ing salesmen. Experience in_ highly 
competitive lines. Now employed_ but 
wish to locate in or near New York. 
Box 555, care of Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED 
deck for 8 col. Hoe web press—cut of 
sheet 2%. Must be in A-1 condition 
ready to be applied to quad. Address 
giving price and particulars to Press, 
P. O Box 1320, New York City. 








Lithographic Salesman of many, years’ 
experience, with extended acquaintance 
among advertisers, lithographic methods, 
values, etc., looking for something bet- 
ter. Replies treated in strictest confi- 
dence. Box 561, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Manager of live, growing 
daily wishes to make change. Also 5 
years Adv. Mgr. for Mfr. Able execu- 
tive; can write or ey 2 forceful copy; 
make clean, attractive layouts and write 
sales letters that pull. Age 27. Address 
B, J., care of Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Solicitor—thoroughly ex- 
perienced and favorably acquainted 
throughout Eastern territory, including 
New England, seeks opportunity on gen- 
eral or class publication; highest cre- 
dentials; correspondence confidential. 
Box 559, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Competent young man (25), knowledge 
rinting, engraving, magazine and -cata- 
ogue production and office routine, seeks 
position. Six years experience. Creden- 
tials O. K. Salary $20. Excellent assist- 
ant for adv. mgr. or editor. Box 562,P.I. 





Can you make an opening for an am- 
bitious young man, with lots of pep, 
who desires to learn advertising? 

Am dissatisfied with my present line, 
as there is no future. 

Am 22 years of age, married, high 
school education. 

Chicago or vicinity preferred. 

Address Box 565, c/o Printers’ Ink. 








Can You Place Me? Eight years’ print- 
ing experience; write ciear, convincing 
copy—work promises much—under prop- 
er guidance would develop : _ Age 
23; good education; I. C. S. trained; 
proofread; neither drink nor smoke and 
can stand the gaff. Salary—you name it. 
Test case invited; samples submitted. 
J. F., 52 First St., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





PRESS CLIPPINGS 





OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BU- 

REAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip- 
pings on any subject in which you may 
e interested. Most reliable bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 








The Agency 

With An Eye Open 

for a mature copy, layout and 
plan man, can locate a prospect, 
—6 years’ work, last 4 on national 
and local accounts for present em- 
ployer, large New York agency; col- 
lege graduate, married, 30 yrs. old— 
by writing Box 551, P. I. 





Ad-Man 
High-Grade 


11 years’ agency and advertis- 
ing managership, experience in Mel- 
bourne, ydney, Brisbane, Adelaide. 
Dry Goods Store advertising experience. 
Last position advertising manager to 
largest wholesale and retail Boot and 
Shoe firm in Australia. Handle any 
proposition. ‘‘Copy’’ recognized by Dry 
Goods Economist. Capable “Copy” man 
open for high-grade proposition. Box 
547, Printers’ Ink. 


AUSTRALIAN : 


Age 29. 








Advertising Manager 


Thoroughly exper‘enced, efficient, 
enthusiastic, University graduate, 
81, now in business for himself, 
desires new profitable connection. 
Has ably handled all phases of 
advertising covering manufactur- 
ing, industrial, technical and 
mail order fields. Highly suc- 
cessfiil in business development. 
Can adapt himself efficiently and 
quickly. Writes convincing, busi- 
ness-getting copy. Address Box 
556, care of Printers’ Ink, 











PUBLISHING BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 





Young man with $5,000 can secure sub- 
stantial interest in rapidly growing Spe- 
cial Agency (newspaper advertising 
representative) and_ position. Address 
Box 564, Printers’ Ink. 











E boss says: 
“Write PRINTERS’ 
INK for that copy.” 


PRINTERS’ INK 
says: “Sorry--we 
haven’t got it—out of 
print. Why not a file 
of bound volumes?” 


$8.00 per set (4-1500 
page books to the set) 
postpaid—-1914 or 1915. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


185 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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